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In consequence of numerous applications from persons desirous 
of completing their Sets of the Sarurpay Revizw, all the early 
Numbers have been reprinted; and the Publisher is now able to 
deliver single copies of each number from the commencement, at 
6d. each copy, unstamped. He is also prepared to supply entire 
volumes, bound in cloth and lettered. 


THE INDIAN REFORMERS. 


HE Indian Reform Association seems, thanks to the 
good sense of the people, to be sharing the fate of 
Administrative Reform. Mr. Rorsuck treated the meeting 
he addressed the other day as the people of England, awake 
at last to the imbecility of the Crives, the Hasrines, the 
We trsters, the Mercatres, the ELpursrones, the Law- 
RENCES, and resolved to take India into their own hands, 
and “ self-govern” it as a part of their own affairs. But the 
people of England, according to the reporters, by no means 
filled the room in which it was assembled. Not only so, 
but even in that limited assembly Indian Reform was 
swamped by Chartism, and the regeneration of Hindostan 
by vestry government became a peg whereon to hang 
“manhood suffrage” and other points of the Charter. So 
the petition of the “Indian patriots” for the annihilation 
of Indian statesmanship will go to the Legislature with 
“triangular Parliaments, universal suffering, and vote by 
bullet” pinned to its tail, Mr. J. G. Puttiiore has 
become blended into a sort of hybrid monster-with Mr. 
Ernest Jones. Perhaps the well-informed leaders of the 
movement will now begin to see that they may as well help 
the intelligence of the country to solve the problem in their 
werd place, instead of bullying it at the head of a Hudi- 
rastic rout. The meeting (to give honest nonsense its due) 
had the good feeling to reject a Terrorist motion, while the 
Chartist motion was accepted. Englishmen are not French 
Tiger-monkeys, even when they are figuring as“ Indian 
patriots.” 

England with “ manhood suffrage” (and why not “ woman- 
hood suffrage” too? ery some shrill tongues) self-governing 
Hindostan! There is the simple solution of all the difli- 
culties of race, religion, caste, character, climate, and dis- 
tance which the problem of Indian Government involves. 
Contemplate calmly for a moment your good honest bumpkin 
or your worthy costermonger, and fancy him dealing, or 
instructing the representative who has just wheedled him 
out of his vote how to deal, with the questions of Caste 
and Ryotwar. Or, not to go so low, try an enlightened 
tradesman on the same subject, and see whether the result is 
not a confession of sheer ignorance, or the utterance of non- 
sense compared with which a confession of sheer ignorance 
is wisdom. But this ignorance and nonsense, multiplied a 
few million times, is fit at once to supersede the greatest 
administrative corps, take it all in all, the world ever saw. 
We will venture to say there are not twenty men in the 
meetings which the India Reform orators address with 
whom they would themselves think it worth while to converse 
for ten minutes on any Indian subject. But the ignorance 
which they despise in the grain is the omniscience which 
they flatter in the mass. Does Mr. Brune poll the nation 
by “manhood suffrage” on the best way of launching the 
Leviathan? And yet the launching of the Leviathan is a 
household matter to the people of Warr and Srepnenson, 
compared with the government of a race, such as they never 
saw in their dreams, on the other side of the globe. We 
trust the sense of Englishmen to perceive that their claim 
to self-government rests on their knowledge of their own 
affairs, and that knowledge of their own affairs is not know- 
ledge of the affairs of Hindostan. : 


Responsible Government! The India Reformers know 
as well as we do that they have had it ever since they have 
Board of Control. There it sits, in the hour of danger, 
“ throwing the reins on the neck of the Directors” —shifting 
its blunders to their shoulders, too, if it can manage to do so 
without being detected. If it has been practically irrespon- 
sible hitherto, the reason is that, in and out of Parliament, 
India has been a bore which the enlightened ten-pounders 
and their incorruptible Rozsucks were content to leave to 
a service admirable in the eyes of candid foreigners for its 
integrity and ability, though, in the eyes of candid Englishmen, 
the vilest of the vile. So little attention has been wasted on 
the subject, that it can safely be asserted, in a resolution 
passed at a public meeting, that the Company, not the Par- 
liamentary Ministers and Governors-General, : is: the, great 
author of the aggressions on native States and Princes—of 
the conquest of Scinde, the invasion of Affghanistan, and 
the annexation of Oude. Apathetic for half a century, and 
mad for an hour—such, judging from the past and present, 
would be a direct Parliamentary government of India. But 
those mad hours would work cruel evil, not only to madly 
handled India, but to madly handling England. The govern- 
ment of India by Indian statesmen is not only good, as the 
nearest approach to a national and patriotic government for 
India that the case will admit, but as the only means of 
keeping English freedom and English principles clear of a 
most perilous contagion. Already the enemies of religious 
liberty are catching at the opportunity of training English- 
men to violate that principle in a dependency, in order that 
they may-afterwards train them to violate it here. The fate of 
commonwealths which despotize directly over subject nations 
is written im history so that Indian Reformers imay' read. 
Our humanity, and the opinion of the civilized world, will 
not long suffer a form of government glaringly unjust. And 
there is but one form of government which would not, be 
glaringly unjust to the great majority of a people composed 
of twenty millions of Englishmen and two hundred millions 
-of Hindoos. 

The Indian Civil Seryice, is to odium as a ‘‘mono- 
poly.” It is a distinct ‘profession, certainly, and one which 
requires a special training and banishment for the better part 
of life. But now that the appointments are given to merit, it 
is the only perfectly open profession in the world. In it alone 
a poor foundling, if he has talent and a fair education, may 
plant his foot at once on the sure path to fortune, power, 
and renown. It is exactly that system of promotion by 
administrative talent which these same men, under the name 
of Administrative Reformers, wanted to set up, though they 
now want, as Indian Reformers, to pull it down. But the 
Civil Service governs India for the Indians ; and what the 
stronger half of this dishonestly-combined movement desires 
is not India for the Indians, but India for the English of 
Calcutta. It desires a little England in Hindostan, with an 
English Parliament, English parties, English journalism, 
English courts of justice, all the offices of government open, 
as in England, as prizes to political ambition—and two hap- 
dred millions of oppréssed and trampled slaves... That Gg the 
ideal which the Calcutta “public” hope this nation may be 
persuaded to realize for them in its present paroxysm of wrath 
against the countrymen of the mutineers. Nothing can be 
more practical and intelligible, or, with sufficient physical 
force, more feasible than such a plan. The only objection to 
it is, that it would make England the vilest of tyrants, 
instead of the protectress of freedom, the scourge instead of 
the refuge of humanity, the loathing instead of the admiration 
of the civilized world. That this scheme of the Calcutta 
Terrorists should have found advocates in the sentimental 
humorists of Punch is an instructive lesson in human nature. 
It reminds us of Rousseav’s tender leaning to slavery, and 
Batzac’s merry apology for the massacre of Tarragona. It 
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reminds us of the table of RoBespierre and his philanthropic 
associates, strewed with the Confessions, and the Nouvelle 
Heloise, and the lists of batches for next day’s guillotine. 

The intricate joint action of the Indian Directory and the 
Board of Control is what nobody defends and all are ready 
to simplify, especially since its evils were so much felt at the 
beginning of the present crisis. It seems not an unreasonable 
proposal that the judicial appointments in India should be 
separated from the political, diplomatic, and financial ap- 
pointments, aud opened to English lawyers, provided that these 
gentlemen will allow the Hindoo, in his own land, to plead 
in his own tongue, and that they will not insist on 
transplanting the divine Archbold on Practice and the 
incomparable Chitty on Pleading, in all their integrity, to 
the somewhat alien region of Benares, Nor are we aware 
that anybody now objects to giving all due encouragement to 
English settlers in India, as a means of strengthening our 
hold on the country, developing its resources, and securing it 
(what it greatly needs) the benefit of a resident upper class 
to propagate European civilization. Only we must stipulate, 
in spite of the indignant horror of Punch, that “ Hindoos 
shall be treated like Britons,” and that wherever the power 
of Christian England extends, all men shall be equal before 
the law. If the Indian Government has hitherto been too 
slow to encourage English settlers, the outburst of Calcutta 
Terrorism is their best excuse, if it is not their justification, 
There is no need of the blustering tyranny of an “ Associa- 
tion” to bully the reason of the nation into any practical im- 
provement. But to turn Hindostan into the feudal domain of 
twenty thousand Englishmen with ten thousand serfs a-piece, 
would be a crime which, on the coolest view of the subject, 
any Englishman who regards himself as a moral being had 
better resign his country than consent before heaven and 
mankind to share. And to mix up the representative insti- 
tutions of free England with the necessarily despotic institu- 
tions of Hindostan would be an error which would entail the 
inevitable, and not very distant, corruption of English liberty 
as well as of Indian justice. 


CENTRAL AMERICA AGAIN. 


BUCHANAN’S Message is quite free from 
the indecent ferocity which used to distinguish the 
addresses of Mr. Prerce, but we do not share in the com- 
placency with which most of our contemporaries seem to 
regard it. It is very disappointing to find another President 
of the United States determined to keep open the old sore 
of Central America. We had persuaded ourselves that, 
when this aged statesman announced that he should not a 
second time become a candidate for the Presidency, he 
intended to place himself above the vulgar temptations which 
have induced so many of his predecessors to engage in small 
quarrels with Great Britain, sometimes against their own 
natural bias and sense of right, almost always with ultimate 
damage to their reputation. Mr. BucHanay, too, had him- 
self contributed something to the adjustment of these 
differences when Plenipotentiary in London, and, but for 
the malevolence of President Prerce, would almost certainly 
have put an end to them. But his Message scarcely gives 
ground for supposing that he is less impracticable than the 
most unscrupulous of the unscrupulous politicians whom he 
has succeeded. Either from disinclination to deprive his 
party of a political ery which it may be convenient to revive, 
or from a desire to have the means of diverting the oppo- 
sition which Mr. Dovetas, as the organ of the North- 
western Democrats, is about to offer to his Kansas policy, 
he states the difficulty created by the Crayron-BuLwer 
Treaty in language which, without being offensive, is never- 
theless so framed as to estopp his Government from acceding 
to several reasonable expedients for settling the points in 
difference. 

The Presrpent repeats the clause of the Treaty, now familiar 
to us by wearisome repetition, which binds the contracting 
Powers not “ to occupy, or fortify, or colonize, or assume or 
exercise any dominion” over any part of Central America. 
It is remarkable that Mr. Bucuwanan does not speak of the 
Treaty as having given rise to any question except one 
founded on these words. Ashe puts the case, the sole points 
are, whether the prohibition against asswming dominion pre- 
vented Great Britain from annexing Ruatan to the Bay 
Colony, and whether the prohibition against exercising 
dominion bound her to abandon the Mosquito Protectorate. 
But this is only half the story. Granting that there is a 


shadow of reason for regarding this clause as applicable 
to the Mosquito Protectorate, the English Government 
has always maintained that the Protectorate is indirectly 
recognised by another clause of the Treaty, which pledges 
the two Powers not to employ any “ protection” which 
they may extend to any community within the forbidden 
limits as a means of acquiring dominion. .In this view, 
therefore, the only question is, whether the Protectorate 
has been used as a pretext for encroachment since 1850, 
And then, as to Ruatan, the question is not one of con- 
struction at all. We are pledged not to assume dominion 
in Central America. But what is Central America? 
and does Ruatan belong to it? Central America is an 
extremely modern designation—not older, indeed, than 
1824, when the five petty independent States into which 
the Spanish Vice-Royalty of Guatemala had been parcelled 
out united to form the Central American Republic. Unless 
the American Government can show that Ruatan was con. 
nected in some way with this transient Confederation, the 
steps, wise or unwise, which were taken by the British 
Government in reference to Ruatan, are wholly without the 
scope of the Crayron-BuLtwer Treaty. The truth of the 
matter is, that Ruatan has always been asserted by the 
British authorities to be a dependency of our possessions at 
the Belize, which the negotiators of 1850 expressly excluded 
from their consideration. So that, in order to establish a 
violation of the Convention, the American Government must 
first prove, affirmatively, that Ruatan forms part of Central 
America, and next, negatively, that it is not an outlying 
fragment of the British colony at the Belize. Both points 
have always been rather assumed than discussed by American 
lenipotentiaries, and now the President of the United 

tates passes them over in complete silence. 

It is impossible for an Englishman to reflect on these dis- 
putes, or to write about them, without feeling their extreme 
pettiness, and without a hearty wish to be well rid of them. 
We are certainly under some sort of moral obligation to 
provide for the security of the Mosquito Indians ; but, as 
respects the other differences, the whole country is unanimous 
in desiring any settlement of them which shall be decently 
consistent with our national honour. Unfortunately, the 
United States appear determined to acquiesce in no arrange- 
ment which is not palpably to the discredit of the British 
name. Lord Crarenpon and Mr, DaLtas agreed on a 
system of Conventions by which Great Britain, after ceding 
Ruatan to Honduras, and relinquishing the Mosquito Pro- 
tectorate, guaranteed, jointly with the United States, the 
status of affairs created by these cessions. The American 
Senate rejected the Treaty offered to the United States 
from distaste of certain provisions contained in the col- 
lateral convention with Honduras, to which the American 
Federation was not, of course, a party. If we rightly 
understand Presideut the grounds of this 
rejection imply that the United States will never become 


a party to any Treaty which does not expressly admit 


that Ruatan was always a possession of Honduras; nor 
will they indirectly recognise any instrument which limits 
the sovereignty of Honduras by excluding slavery from 
the territory ceded to it. Diplomatic ingenuity may 
surmount the first difficulty, but we confess we see no way 
of escape from the last. How can we cede Ruatan to 
Honduras, without stipulations against the introduction of 
slavery? WALKER is again in Nicaragua, and again appeals 
to his countrymen to assist him in acquiring fresh fields in 
Central America for the employment of negro labour. If 
he once succeeds, the conquest of Honduras and its con- 
version into slave territory is merely a matter of time. 
The honour of England forbids her alienating Ruatan with- 
out provision against such a contingency. We were asked 
the other day by the Z'imes what we had gained for ourselves 
or the human race by our Quixotic abolitionism? Little 
enough, certainly, except our moral standing as champions 
of free labour all over the world. But surely we descend 
from our elevation at once if we suffer a spot of ground 
which has once been ours even to run the risk of defilement 
by the overseer and his cowhide. 

The repeal of the Treaty of 1850 has been frequently sug- 
gested; nor can Great Britain very well object to it, if 
demanded. Our position, as a matter of strict law, would 
be improved by it. It is only under the instrument of 185° 
that the Americans have any right to object to our proceed- 
ings in Central America. Apart from our conventional 
engagements, we are entitled to repel their remonstrances a8 
gratuitous, and their cavils at the title under which we hold 
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our possessions as simply impertinent. But, on the other 
hand, we do not wish to quarrel with the Americans; we do 
not even wish to irritate them; and, accordingly, it is much 
to be hoped that the English Foreign Office will not consent 
to tear up the CLayton-Butwer Treaty without providing 
some sedative for the excitement which any venal politician 
can create in the United States by calling on his country- 
men to enforce the Monrog doctrine against the ceaseless 
usurpations of the Britisher. 


RELIGION IN INDIA. 


NE of the most singular calumnies which have been gene- 
rated between the presumptuousness of journalism and 
the prevalent ignorance of India, is the assertion that mem- 
bers of the Indian services are hostile or indifferent to the 
diffusion of Christianity. The accusation has perhaps been 
believed by its authors to be a logical inference from the 
- supposed “traditionary policy” of the East India Company. 
It may, indeed, be readily conceded that the first object of 
the Indian Government has not been proselytism, for the 
first object of that Government has been the preservation of 
the Empire; and we imagine it will be admitted that, unless 
the Empire be preserved, the christianization of India is 
about as hopeful an undertaking as the colonization of the 
moon. But to argue from the religious neutrality of the 
system pursued to the religious indifference of the individuals 
charged with its conduct is a great mistake—and a very 
dangerous one besides, because it involves a serious miscon- 
ception of the frame of mind which continued residence in 
India is sure to produce in Europeans, whatever be the cha- 
racter of the Government which they serve. It is curious 
to compare the impressions derived from actual acquaintance 
with retired servants of the Company, and the ideal picture of 
such a servant which our leading journalists drew for us some 
time ago. The “old Indian” was depicted, if we remember 
rightly, as much the same sort of person which the perfect man 
of Vourarre’s philosophy would be, supposing always that 
the sage of Ferney had entertained on the whole a sneaking 
affection for Christianity, instead of hating it with all his soul 
and strength. An ex-civilian was described as tolerant to 
Brahminism, friendly to Buddhism, and barely respectful to 
Christianity. Looking upon missionary effort as a stumbling- 
block, and zeal as foolishness, he was supposed to hold the 
balance between his own and the Eastern creeds a little 
unevenly, and to have contracted a slight but very visible 
partiality for the venerable rites which he had employed 
himself in protecting from disturbance. Such a state of 
mind is doubtless possible, but it is all but impossible in 
India. Some thousand miles away from the Hindoo super- 
stitions, a German professor or French savant in his study 
may become tolerant, and even more than tolerant, to them. 
The mysterious antiquity of those religions, the rich and 
plastic language in which they are recorded, the beauty and 
grandeur of the poetry which has clustered about them, the 
strange glimpses which their sacred books offer into the very 
infancy of thought, speech, and usage, have a natural attrac- 
tion for a certain number of persons in Europe, who regard 
Oriental faiths as so much raw material for scientific or phi- 
losophical knowledge. But, on the spot, it is most difficult 
to have the patience of a philosopher for these execrable 
debasements of belief. Continental scholars scarcely under- 
stand this, They are constantly reproaching Englishmen 
with the disproportion between their great opportunities and 
the smallness of their contributions to Oriental learning. 
But the truth is, that a near view of Brahminism arrays 
against it all the pride, as well as all the moral instincts and 
religious prepossessions, of the dominant race; and it is only 
a very few who can surmount that contempt which is fatal 
vo close study and accurate obseryation. 

There are men in every class whose habits of mind are 
fatal to religious fervour; but we firmly believe that the 
Thdian services contain much more than the usual proportion 
of zealots for Christianity. This is only what might be 
expected from the circumstances in which they are placed. 
Everybody who appreciates the moral of Deroe’s immortal 
romance ought to know that perfect and long-continued 
solitude tends to throw back the most careless and rebellious 
Spirits on a childlike and unquestioning faith. When the 
solitude is not material, but intellectual and moral, the 
stimulus to the religious susceptibilities is still greater. The 
Indian civilian or soldier, cut off from intercourse with men 
of his race, becomes “serious” on points of religion, in the 


— 


best sense of the word. He may almost be said to go for 
companionship to his creed. The very strangeness of the 
forms of morality which surround him, the ess of the 
superstitions, the grotesqueness of the intellectual perver- 
sions, intensify his sympathies with the mental characteristics 
of his countrymen at home, and his Christianity mixes itself 
up with his pride of blood. The peculiar cast of feeling pro- 
duced by the consciousness of a generic superiority in one’s 
religious belief is exceedingly marked, and very easily dis- 
tinguishable from vulgarer forms of religious sentimentalism. 
It is wonderful that it should not have been noticed in 
“old Indians,” and even more wonderful that they should 
be described as characterized by an excessive indifference to 
religious questions and interests. So far is this from being true, 
that their earnestness in religious matters may be pointed to 
as having much to do with the comparative feebleness of the 
influence which they exert in England. When they are 
removed to another atmosphere, their opinions have often 
the effect of allying them to the weakest portions of English 
society. Many a man who has given the law to a million 
of human beings, or has guided by his counsels the domestic 
and external policy of a dozen monarchs, will be found, when 
he comes to pass a green old age at home, not, indeed, 
unequipped with the wisdom of a statesman or a ruler, but 
se apd it altogether to a class of inquiries which in 
England go along with something very like mental imhooility. 
He turns out to be dexterous in the interpretation of the 
Sixth Seal, cunning in fixing the place of Armageddon, and 
skilful in mapping out the routes which the Jews are to 
follow at the epoch of their general emigration to the Holy 
Land. We have been informed that that strange sect, the 
Plymouth Brethren, derives its numbers in part, and its 
revenues almost wholly, from retired Indian functionari s ; 
and it may be conjectured that at least one or two of the class 
were enrolled under the spiritual banner of Mr. Prince, at 
the famous Agapemone. When men of this stamp protest, 
as they mostly do, against the theories of wholesale native 
conversion which are popular in England, we may be sure it 
is because the higher minds see clearly the iniquity to which 
an abandonment of the principles of toleration by the Govern- 
ment of India will inevitably lead, while those of a lower 
order cannot shake themselves free from the influence of 
that “traditionary policy” which sternly confined them to 
religious neutrality in the discharge of their administrative 
duties, 

The temper of mind produced by the isolation of Europeans 
in India is a consideration of the utmost importance. The 
Government of India does not command a mere assem 
of passive tools. It is served, and must always be, by men 
whom a very slight change in its spirit would convert intg 
energetic propagandists. Hence has proceeded, in form 
times, its eager and repeated enunciation of the principles 
absolute toleration, as furnishing the rule of conduct to its 
highest and its humblest ministers. No one can pretend te 
calculate the consequences of the very slightest departure 
from the “traditionary policy.” The functionaries employed 
in giving effect to the change would be ever anxious to 
enlarge its limits; and the degree in which it would be per- 
missible to modify it must always be shadowed forth in 
vague and general language, which would practically “lay 
the reins on the neck” of all would-be persecutors. There 
has been abundant proof in England that the generalities of 
the press, when reduced to practical suggestions, give results 
which are absolutely monstrous. We do not call public 
speakers fanatics above all other men because they propose 
to exclude all natives except Christian converts from the 
Government and administration of India. Doubtless some 
of them have the merit of saying definitely what the Timeg 
expresses vaguely, when it cries out against our allowing 
the Hindoos to sup that we are ashamed of our 
religion. Yet who will venture to deny that such a proposal 
has the singular property of simultaneously violating the 
moral code both of Christianity and heathenism—heathen 
morality, because it deprives millions upon millions of men 
of their inalienable natural rights—Christian ethics, becayse 
it substitutes motives of gross self-interest for the free 
homage of the spirit? We do not say that such a suggestion, 
though complacently canvassed in England, would be imme- 
diately carried out in India, under any conceivable cireum- 
stances. At first, and on the spot, it would look too 
iniquitous. European officials would doubtless commence 
with a few promotions of Christian clerks which would be 
unjust but for the assumption that false religion is to be 
directly discouraged. A few insulting demonstrations against | 
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native ceremonies would follow ; and then we should be in 
full progress down the easy descent to that hell upon earth— 
a nation despotically governed by propagandist rulers. Even 
in England we are but feebly protected against very petty but 
very annoying persecution by the commonplaces descended 
to us from our ancestors ; but in India, where these common- 
places have no natural root, a score of years would probably 
see them all abrogated amid general applause. 


THE TWO SIDES OF THE CURRENCY QUESTION. 


— partisans of a mistaken policy generally split into 
two very distinct classes—those who are simply wrong, 
and those who are incurably insane. It was so with the ex- 
ploded delusion of Protection. There were some Protectionists 
who were capable of comprehending the principle of the mea- 
sures they opposed, though they frittered away, by a thousand 
qualifications, the truth which more fervent believers were 
resolved to embody in action. But the great bulk of the 
old Country party preferred raving to reasoning. The section 
of the party which was approximately rational was ultimately 
convinced, partly by argument and partly by experience. 
The lunatics were never exactly convinced—that was not 
possible—but they were suppressed in due time by over- 
whelming facts. 

‘The preponderance of the insane element is even more 
striking in our recent Currency disputes than it was in the old 
opposition to the broad doctrines of Free Trade ; and the re- 
membrance of the impenetrable front still maintained by the 
bucolic phalanx when, one after another, all their strongest cap- 
tains had passed under the yoke of CospEn, ought to teach us 
how useless it is to waste argument on men who are pos- 
sessed by delusions which they do not themselves compre- 
hend. Let any sane man read the stuff that fills, we 
are afraid we must say, the majority of the speeches which 
the Indemnity Bill has called forth, and he will at once 
recognise the hopelessness of entering the lists against oppo- 
nents who are armed in that peculiar panoply which has always 
been the surest protection against the ordinary weapons of argu- 
ment. While a subject is confined to the regions of philo- 
sophie speculation, there is no harm in amusing oneself with 
the wilder fallacies that may have grouped themselves about 
it; but a topic which has become of the deepest practical 
interest cannot be so handled. There is no time then to 
discuss delusions, and the only errors which can be com- 
bated with advantage are those which are not palpably 
absurd. 

By following this maxim the seemingly interminable argu- 
ment of which the Act of 1844 has been the occasion may be 
compressed within surprisingly narrow limits. Only weed out 
from the declamation of the “expansion” school all that the 
more capable chiefs of the party would be thoroughly ashamed 
of, and the mass of objections is at once reduced to a very 
manageable bulk. On the special point which has just now 
attracted the largest amount of attention—the wisdom or 
the folly of relaxing the law on any great emergency—the 
considerations pro and con may be summed up in a few 
words. It is common ground to the rational advocates on 
both sides of this question, that, solong as the law is adhered 
to, the convertibility of the Bank-note is practically secured. 
It is also conceded that the currency created by the Act of 
1844 is always identical in amount, and subject to the same 
fluctuations, with a purely metallic currency regulated by no 
law at all except the natural laws of trade. Starting from 
these points, those who recommend a rigid adherence to the 
law in all times and at whatever cost, rely on two arguments. 
In the first place, they say that no scheme of relaxation can be 
devised which would not risk the convertibility of the Bank- 
note, and, in certain contingencies, lead to a suspension of 
specie payments. If the restraint on arbitrary issues were 
relaxed during the progress of an active foreign drain, it 
would aggravate the evil, and soon leave us without a single 
sovereign with which to cash our notes. The answer given 
to this statement is not—because it cannot be—a direct 
denial. We admit, say the gainsayers, that there is such a 
risk, but it can be made insignificant if the dispensing power 
be always exercised with proper discretion. No prudent 
financier would sanction a departure from the law, unless he 
knew that the difficulties of the time arose from domestic 
panic, and not from a foreign demand for gold. Nor would 
he suffer the irregularity to continue except on the terms of 
maintaining a rate of interest sufficient to keep whatever 
gold we might have at home, In 1847 me 4 1857 this 


measure of discretion was shown. Why should it not 
be expected hereafter? Is it not worth while to run s0 
small a risk for the sake of averting calamities scarcely less 
serious than an actual stoppage of the Bank of England} 
The reply given is ominous. Ministers will not be able 
to use discretion, should they happily possess it. Pat- 
MERSTON has ventured a step nearer to the vortex than 
RussELt, and yet one hears nothing so loud as the cry that 
Ministers would have been swept from their seats had they 
delayed their assistance foranother day. Backed by accumu- 
lating precedents, the pressure for a relaxation at each recur- 
ring crisis will be stronger and earlier than on any previous 
occasion, and the Government will at last be driven to inter- 
pose under circumstances in which their own discretion may 
tell them that the result will be national bankruptcy. There 
has been but one rejoinder to this uncomfortable prediction 
—“ Let us chance it.” 

So stands the argument on the first head; but there is a 
further consideration not less momentous. It is an admitted 
principle of modern commercial policy, that the best way of 
taking care of trade is to leave it free to take care of itself, 
Systematic protection and occasional interpositions for the 
relief of commerce are equally condemned by this maxim, 
for the plain reason that everything which tempts traders 
to rely on extraneous aid, instead of making themselves 
secure by prudence and sagacity, tends to produce the very 
evils which it is intended to prevent. A man who should 
set his son up in trade, and tell him that if ever he got inte 
difficulties he might always rely on the paternal purse, would 
be laying the foundation of a speculative business which would 
be pretty certain to end in bankruptcy. The promise of 
help from a paternal Government must work in the same 
way, and in the long run will do more harm than good. 
Commerce must learn to stand upon its own legs. This 
doctrine now pervades our whole legislation. The Act of 
1844 is one example of its application. In the repeal of the 
Corn and Navigation Laws we have others. No one disputes 
the soundness of this principle when stated in a general 
form; but it is urged that money is a commodity to which 
it cannot be safely applied without some qualification. There 
are two peculiarities of money dealing which are said to 
take it out of the scope of the general rule, and to justify 
the application of an exceptional policy. 

We will try to state the argument fairly and fully. In 
all money obligations, time is, as lawyers would say, of the 
essence of the contract. Engagements must be fulfilled to 
the day, or the whole system gets out of joint. In other 
commodities the mischief of a slight irregularity is not nearly 
so great. If a cargo of corn or cotton is delayed for a short 
time, there is always some stock on hand, and the purchaser 
is not compelled to go without bread in the one case, or to 
close his factory in the other. But we have carried our 
system of economizing money by credit to such a pitch that 
no one keeps more cash than he absolutely wants ; and the 
machinery, though perfect in ordinary times, is so delicate 
that the non-arrival of expected remittances, instead of 
being a mere inconvenience, may in certain conjunctures 
cause absolute ruin. Another, and perhaps the most im- 
portant, distinction between dealings in money and in other 
commodities is, that the amount required at any moment 
does not depend upon appetites and habits of consumption 
which vary only by slow degrees, but upon the degree of 
confidence that may happen to prevail. Credit is used as 
a substitute for money, and credit is subject to fearfully 
sudden collapses. The demand for money is therefore liable 
to violent and spasmodic changes, and may be doubled in a 
day by a wholesale annihilation of confidence and credit. 
A trade so exposed as the money trade is to derangement 
from accidental causes, and in which the slightest irregularity 
may involve such fatal consequences, requires an extra- 
ordinary, if not an unattainable, measure of prudence to 
secure it from recurring disaster. In other matters it may 
be well to trust to the unassisted sagacity of the mercantile 
world; but where the circulation is concerned, you must be 
prepared for repeated panics and convulsions, until man- 
kind become more cautious than they have ever yet been or 
are ever likely to be. To insist on withholding Govern- 
ment interference at all hazards might tend, in some degree, 
to discourage over-banking and other forms of reckless specu- 
lation; but there is, and must be, so much of the gambling 
clement in all commercial affairs, that there would be no 
certainty that the severest enforcement of the principle 
would prevent pressure, panic, and ruin from following in 


their due order after every period of national prosperity. 
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Therefore, when the crisis comes, do not shrink from afford- 
ing some immediate alleviation, for fear of encouraging a 
spirit of speculation which the most rigid laws will not 
altogether succeed in repressing. 

This is, we believe, the only apology that can be offered 
for the interference system. Thereis, no doubt, some truth 
in such representations, but they are far from justifying the 
final inference. Granting that rigid non-interference will 
not entirely extirpate the folly of over-trading, it is 
certain that palliatives will greatly increase it. Money- 
dealers and merchants, who feel that Government has 
insured them against the worst consequences of rashness, will 
be more easily led out of the prudent course than they would 
be if they knew that they had only themselves to trust to 
for their safety. Besides, the evil will be a growing one. 
More and more reliance will be placed on external aid after 
every fresh successful application for it, until at length com- 
merce will degenerate into the merest gambling. What is 


_ the use of warning a young scapegrace against the turf or 


the gambling-table, so long as he knows that, come what 
will, “the governor will make all right at last"? This isjust 
the position in which a system of Government interpositions 
will place the trade of the country ; and though it may be 
true that severity will not put down the evil altogether, it is 
equally certain that indulgence will foster it until it attains 
proportions beyond the power of any measure of relaxation to 
relieve. In the midst ofan actual crisis, when the present dan- 
ger drives away all thought for the future, it is not surprising 
that many should be found to recommend immediate relief 
at every hazard. But in calmer times, when the’ question 
can be coolly and deliberately weighed, few reflecting men 
will doubt that the seeming kindness of Government assist- 
ance must prove after alla real cruelty to the commercial 
classes. 
But there is one more plea for the introduction of a 
relaxing power into the present law which is not so easy to 
escape. ‘The power, it is said, exists already—it is relied on,’ 
and always will be relied on—and it is better that it should 
be regulated by stringent provisions than left to the caprice 
of the Minister for the time being. We express no conclu- 
sive opinion on this point at present. We object, on moral 
and constitutional grounds, to a recognised non-obstante 
practice. Still we have not yet heard any suggestion as 
to the form which the power should assume that would 
put so strong a check ‘upon its exercise as is afforded 
by the present: necessity of violating an Act of Par- 
liament on every occasion. Regarding the existence of 
any such power, whether within or beyond the law, as a 
thing to be deplored, we should be glad, if possible, 
to get rid of it altogether; but if it is too late to do that 
now, the next best thing will be to place it under such 
restraints as will reduce to a minimum the probability of its 
being used, and the expectations founded upon it. How this 
may best be dons is a question which deserves the gravest 
consideration, 


ELECTORAL EXPERIENCES IN AMERICA. 


fe little interest which can be spared for America from 
the affairs of British India is-concentrated on the mone- 
tary panic, but still the series of political elections lately con- 
cluded in the United States deserves a passing notice. It is 
very remarkable that the voting has as nearly as possible 
reversed the results of September twelve months, when the 
Northern States were only prevented by the defection of 
Pennsylvania from returning Colonel Fremont to the Presi- 
dency, in spite of passionate and unanimous opposition from 
the South. The powerful Republican confederacy which 
owed its existence to the enthusiasm for Fremont, now 
proves to have all but melted away, and even on the theatre 
of its most signal triumph—the great State of New York— 
it has been compelled to succumb to a Democratic majority. 
Some facts connected with this New York election ought to 
be attended to in England. The reversal of last year’s 
results turns out to be attributable, not to the wholesale 
conversion of Republicans into Democrats, but simply to the 
neglect of their rights by an immense mass of voters. The 
returns show that the Democrats have gained barely a 
few thousand votes, while on the other hand the Republi- 
cans have lost upwards of a hundred thousand. The State, 
in other words, contains about a hundred thousand per- 
sons who can only be roused in times of unusual and 
extraordinary excitement to take the trouble of dropping a 
Voting-paper into a ballot-box, rarely placed more than a 


hundred yards from their door. And these citizens of New 
York who are utterly indifferent to their privilege might, if 
they pleased, outvote all the voters together who are attached 
to the organized political parties, 

The special plan of Reform which Mr. Rogesuck and his 
friends have put forth in England seems to proceed on 
an assumption which is the exact opposite of the conclusions 
suggested by these American returns. The clique or caucus 
recently organized for the purpose of giving the first twist 
to the screw which it was deemed essential to put on Lord 
PALMERSTON, very evidently believed that, however large 
the surface over which electoral privilege may be diffused, 
the value of each individual vote to its possessor would remain 
exactly the same as under a narrower system. But, para- 
doxical as it may seem to political theorists who have accus- 
tomed themselves to consider Reform precisely the same 
thing with the mere downward extension of the suffrage, 
the lesson taught by American experience is the possibility 
of making the suffrage too cheap. We may render it so 
common that an enormous majority of electors may attach 
no value to the right, or at all events, reserve its exercise 
for conflicts attended by an exceptional popular enthu- 
siasm. It has been very truly said, and the truth is an 
important one, that the quantity of electoral power in the 
country is always constant. The share of it which we confer 
on aman or a district, we take away from an existing elector 
and from an existing constituency; and, if we spread the 
whole over a very large body of voters, each gets a portion 
proportionately small, and therefore proportionately valueless. 
Weare not of course without practical proofs of a proposition 
which, when stated, is almost self-evident. One of them is 
the notorious failure of great constituencies to return propor- 
tionately able men. It has long been remarked that, as a 
general rule, the best men in Parliament are elected by the 
small boroughs, while the nominees of the great metropo- 
litan districts only occasionally come up to the level of mere 
mediocrity. Go, however, a step further. The Vestries and 
the various Boards created for local services under recent 
statutes, are elected by bodies of voters much larger than the 
Parliamentary constituencies—in fact, by the very con- 
stituency which Mr. Rogesuck proposes to universalize for 
his improved Parliamentary system; and the result is, that 
the calibre of their members is such as almost to bring 
freedom into discredit. No doubt these facts are often cited 
with sinister objects—as props for corrupt local influence, or 
as defences for narrow family monopolies. But it is never- 
theless impossible to deny that they have a moral, when 
taken in connexion with the proportion of abstentions in the 
electoral bodies which variously discredit or distinguish 
themselves. In the small boroughs, almost every voter goes 
to the poll. In the large metropolitan constituencies, a vote 
of two-thirds is exceedingly rare. But, as respects Vestries 
and Burial Boards, the persons who disgrace themselves at 
those wonderful assemblies are nominated by an insignificant 
minority of their pretended constituents. Some of the dis- 
tricts of London, which are better qualitied for self-govern- 
ment than any municipalities in the world — Belgravia, 
Tyburnia, the regions about Grosvenor and Portman squares, 
the suburbs of St. John’s Wood and Camden Town—scarcely 
contribute a hundred votes to the Vestries which mismanage 
their affairs. Nor is it the rich, the indolent, or the refined, 
who alone abstain. All over the great west-end parishes, the 
busy and the peaceful of all classes refuse to employ their 
privilege. Of course Mr. Roesvck and his friends will abuse 
them for it. They will tell us that men who so undervalue 
a sacred right ought not to be allowed to affect a Reformer's 
theory of representation. But, as the American critic ob- 
served of Mr. Tennyson, “ what's the use of screaming at the 
calm facts of the universe?” It isa fuct that;where there is 
a franchise very extensively and indiscriminately distributed, 
the best men don't vote and won't vote. ‘The government of 
the country devolves on a handful of persons who find in their 

interest the requisite stimulus, as it does in America 
on the Democrats—a faction without the ghost of a political 
principle, an organized association for the procurement and 
distribution of official plunder. Every now and then, indeed, 
a great cause or a resistless popular cry wakens the dormant 
majority ; or perhaps they ave shamed into activity by the 
very depth of discredit into which the country has been 
dragged by its administrators.’ But, in a yeur or two, the 
old apathy returns, and the busybodies and the plunderers 
have it all their own way as before. 

Thore are other truths which receive a contirmation, if 
indeed they required it, from these recent American clec- 
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tions. The extreme worthlessness of popular enthusiasm as 
a criterion of the importance of particular questions was 
never, perhaps, more strikingly illustrated. The issue which 
divided all America between BucHanan and Fremont, and 
which lifted a whole people to a pitch of excitement barely 
once reached before in all their history, turns out to have 
been simply immaterial. All the spirit of the Northern 
States was roused to save Kansas from the contamination of 
slavery, and it now appears that Kansas was perfectly well 
able to save itself without the help of the Northern 
States or of Colonel Fremont, their exponent. President 
BUCHANAN was wise enough to put in a tolerably honest man 
as Governor of the Territory, who had the decency to disallow 
the fraudulent votes tendered at elections by ruffianly visitors 
from Missouri; and the consequence is, that the citizens of 
Kansas, though every attempt had been made to recruit 
them with subsidized immigrants from the various Slave 
States, have declared almost unanimously for free-soil and free- 
labour. The existing condition of things is certainly rather 
anomalous, for a Convention named by the fictitious voters 
of former elections has gifted Kansas with a Slave Con- 
stitution; but this Constitution—or, at all events, the 
slavery clauses in it—will be submitted for ratification 
to the people, and there is not a shadow of doubt that 
the voice of the people, now genuinely expressed, will 
repudiate so much of the proposed fundamental instrument 
as legalizes negro servitude. Meanwhile, events have been 
occurring elsewhere which show how chimerical were the 
mma entertained by the Slave States of Colonel 
REMONT'S advent to office. The planters seriously believed 
—and their belief told heavily on a part of the Northern 
States—that Fremont, if he succeeded to the Presidency, 
would use the whole power of the Executive to second any 
unconstitutional resolutions which a Northern majority in 
the Washington Congress might be tempted to direct against 
the “peculiar institution” of the South. It happens, how- 
ever, that President Bucnanan has had to put out the whole 
strength of the American Executive for an indubitably legiti- 
mate object, and the result has simply been to show the utter 
incapacity of the American military organization to deal with 
any domestic difliculty of greater magnitude than the perio- 
dical outbreaks of Indian tribes, The extraordinary insolence 
of the Mormons in Utah has now gone the full length of 
treason, and it has become necessary to punish them, not 
only for systematic disobedience to national laws, but for a 
wholesale dispossession of Federal officers. The United 
States troops were ordered therefore to concentrate on the 
border of the settled country for an expedition to the Salt 
Lake. But of the forces ordered on the service, one whole 
corps deserted before reaching the place of rendezvous, 
leaving the officers almost without a man to command, 
Another proceeded some way on its march, but the Mormons 
succeeded in capturing and destroying the waggons which 
were conveying its provisions; and the latest advices give us 
reason to believe that the American regiments, left without 
food in a country absolutely bare of subsistence, were medi- 
tating a retreat towards Missouri. This rather ridiculous 
miscarriage speaks strongly to the weakness of the American 
Executive, under circumstances where it is not strengthened 
by the military contingents of the individual States. It 
also teaches something as to American history. It shows 
the extreme difficulty of reducing a rebellious dependency, 
situated at a distance from the seat of Government, thinly- 
settled, ill-mapped, little known, populated by desperate men, 
and assailed by forces which have only half a heart in the 
business. If these considerations were noticed by American 
orators on the Fourth of July, their addresses might perhaps 
reflect more credit than they do at present on the honesty, 
veracity, and common sense of the American people. 


TELEGRAPHS TO INDIA. 


ie blundering negligence which was shown in the 
despatch of the Indian reinforcements by sailing-vessels 
in preference to steamers, and by a long sea-voyage instead 
of the direct route through Egypt, has been considered, and 
not without reason, a fit subject for a special inquiry. Com- 
wittees have, indeed, a wonderful power of staving off a 
decision on the very clearest matter until time, the healer 
of all things, has seemed to condone the grossest errors. 
Whether this will be the result of the promised investigation 
remains to be proved ; but, however successfully the Govern- 
ment may elude censure in this particular, there is another 


of their shortcomings which exposes itself without the aid of 
inquiry, although, by some strange piece of luck, it has scarcely 
brought down upon Lord Patmerston the faintest Parlia- 
mentary murmur. It seems almost to be forgotten that ships, 
and steamers, and overland mails are not the only or the 
my possible modes of communication. The loss of thirty 

ays to every regiment sent to India without the aid of 
steam, and the still greater waste of time occasioned by the 
rejection of the overland route, are deplorable enough ; but 
the apathy with which Ministers have received the proposi- 
tion to place India in almost instantaneous communication 
with England by means of the electric telegraph, is even 
more unaccountable and perverse. 

An English Association has long been in possession of 
firmans from the Porte and the Viceroy of Eeyrt, authorizin 
the construction of a telegraph by way of Chios ol 
Rhodes to Alexandria, and thence across Egypt and along 
the Red Sea towards Kurrachee or Bombay. Independently 
of any special exigency like that which now calls for the 
speediest communication with India, the principle of sub- 
sidizing the great oceanic lines of telegraph has been 
for some time recognised as a maxim of administra- 
tion. Government aid enabled the Atlantic Company 
to make its recent bold though unfortunate experiment, 
to be followed, we hope, by a more prosperous effort in the 
coming spring. The same course had, indeed, been followed 
with reference to India ; for the promise of a guarantee had 
been given to a crazy project for carrying a telegraphic line 
to the head of the Persian Gulf, across a thousand miles of 
territory nominally belonging to the Suuran, who refused to 
sanction the scheme, but really in the possession of marauding 
Arab tribes, who would have pulled down the wires as fast 
as our engineers could have put them up. The Treasury, 
however, was besieged in vain by the promoters of the 
Red Sea project. They vainly urged that they were armed 
with the requisite authority, and that they had already 
found contractors willing to undertake the whole risk of lay- 
ing the cables, and capitalists prepared with ample funds 
which would be forthcoming the instant a Government 
guarantee could be obtained. This alone was wanting to enable 
the work to be at once commenced. But this was steadily 
refused, and nothing was done. To have offered every en- 
couragement to an impracticable line was considered so 
meritorious a proof of zeal, that it was quite unnecessary to 
extend the same assistance to a scheme from which the 
energies of its promoters had cleared away every difficulty 
except the great difficulty of Downing-street. We now 
know that the reason why sailing-ships were used for a 
month before steamers were permitted to ship a single 
soldier, was that the engines of the latter might be sti- 
mulated to a more energetic stroke by the emulation of a 
long stern chase after their wind-borne rivals. We 
think we can trace the working of the same astute 


policy in the treatment of the rival telegraphic lines. — 


It was necessary that a halting project should be encou- 
raged for a few years by the sunshine of Treasury favour, in 
order that the machinery by which the work was really to 
be done might be urged to greater activity and efficiency 
when its time of trial should arrive. Possibly it was ima- 
gined that the electric current would be stimulated to 
greater speed by the consciousness that many precious 
months had been thrown away before it was allowed to flow. 
But fate seemed resolved to tempt the Government to de- 
sert its principles. The Atlantic telegraph snapped, and 
just when we began to feel the mischief of former delays, 
and to discover that a telegraph to India would be worth 
its weight in gold, a couple of thousands miles of ready-made 
cable were thrown upon the market. A word from Lord 
PatmeERsToN would have sufficed to hand the line over to 
the Indian company, who had all but completed the pur- 
chase ; and, in all human probability, it might by this time 
have been transmitting the accounts of Sir Conn CampBELL’s 
campaign. 

But the Government remained true to their system, and 
resolved to encourage the undertaking by a little more oppo- 
sition. A very slight symptom of weakness was, it is true, 
shown by the Premier, who declared on the eve of the 
prorogation that everything which was possible without 
Parliamentary assistance should be done to carry out the 
enterprise. We confess we were gulled by this apparent 
frankness, and fully expected that the first announcement to 
the House of Commons after the vacation would be that the 
Government had secured the telegraph, and that the work 
was already approaching its completion. But we had not 
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adequately appreciated the tenacity with which the Treasury 
clings to a habit. No sooner were Parliamentary impor- 
tunities got rid of than the plan was thrown overboard, and 
the most pressing want of the day was sentenced to another 
term of hope deferred. The strangest reports were current, 
too, of engagements which had been entered into with 
reference to a portion of the line which had been conceded to 
the English company. So incredible were these rumours 
that until they were partially affirmed by Lord Patmerston, 
on the second night of the December session, we could not 
believe that they had even shadow of foundation. 

We have already said that the Red Sea Company had ob- 
tained the sanction of the Porte to carry their line by way 
of the Turkish islands in the Mediterranean to Alexandria. 
The whole route from England to India was therefore open to 
them ; and, indeed, except by their permission, no other persons 
were to be suffered to land a cable in Egypt from any part 
of the Mediterranean. As there was no foreign difficulty to 


- impede the execution of the project, it was thought neces- 


sary to create one, and negotiations were accordingly entered 
into with the Austrian government. In order to induce a 
Central European Power to take into its own hands the con- 
struction and working of the telegraph which was to be the 
means of communication between England and her Eastern 
Empire, it was proposed that Austria should make a line from 
our dependency of Corfu to the port of Alexandria, which, 
for telegraphic purposes, had been originally appropriated to 
the English company, and it was further understood that 
the projected Austrian undertaking should have the mono- 
poly of the British official messages. Rumour, perhaps with 
some slight exaggeration, said that an agreement was already 
signed by which this anomalous privilege was secured in 
perpetuity to Austria. It appears from Lord PaLmerston’s 
explanation that he does not consider that England has bound 
herself to this extent. But his statement that he is ready 
to pay for the use of such a line in such manner as may be 
fair, is not altogether inconsistent with another form of 
the report—viz., that a monopoly for a limited time has been 
offered to Austria, with the tacit understanding that it 
shall be renewed from time to time ; nor are we sure that 
the Austrian Government does not so construe what has 
passed as to claim the full measure of a perpetual privilege. 
We trust, however, that the influence of the Treasury has 
not led to any abandonment of the rights of the English 
projectors in favour of the foreign adventurers to whom the 
assistance refused to our own countrymen has been so 
liberally offered. Yet we confess that we are not reassured 
by Lord Patmerston’s evident hankering after the Austrian 
scheme, and we are still less satisfied by his quiet remark 
that the carrying of the line from Suez to India was an 
obligation “which he did not see his way easily to fulfil.” 
What matters it whether the thing can be done easily or 
not, if it can be done at all? It was not easy, we were 
told in June, to find as many steam-vessels as might be 
required for the transport of troops—so none were chartered. 
But surely, on emergencies like this Indian mutiny, it 
would not be very unreasonable to attempt some things 
not altogether easy. It was not easy to take Delhi, but that 
was not thought a valid reason for abandoning the attempt. 
All this, however, is beside the question. It was perfectly easy 
for the Government to have established a telegraphic com- 
munication with India entirely under English control. They 
had nothing to do but to guarantee a moderate annual pay- 
ment, in return for which they would have had the free use 
of the line, and all other difficulties would have been taken 
off their hands. Instead of doing this, they have hawked about 
the promise of their business among foreign Governments 
and foreign speculators, and have not stirred a finger to help 
one of the most important, and at the same time one of the 
easiest, national undertakings which ever claimed official sup- 
port. No excuse is admissible for our not having at this 
moment a telegraph to India, except proof of its absolute 
impossibility, Yet it might have been laid down without 
risk to the Government, and at a cost quite insignificant com- 
pared with the expense of the ordinary postal service to the 
East. Nothing can palliate the loss of so much precious 
time ; but it is still possible to aggravate the mischief. It 
remains open to the Government to persist in discountenanc- 
ing an enterprise which will save nearly half the time that 
must now be consumed in reinforcing our Indian army on 
any sudden call. If, however, this policy is pursued, the 
day of reckoning must surely come at last. Even Lord 
Patmerston’s luck may break down if it be strained too 


THE CHRISTMAS NUMBER OF HOUSEHOLD WORDS. 


OR some years past, Mr. Dickens’s Christmas Books have 

been superseded by the issue of an extra number of Howse- 
hold Words, containing either single tales or a collection of 
short ones. Some of these have been singularly and most 
deservedly successful—others less so; but, on the whole, they 
have been very favourable specimens of the best style of 
their author. ether the number which has just appeared is 
entirely from Mr. Dickens's pen, or whether it is due in part 
—as one of our contemporaries has stated—to Mr. Wilkie 
Collins, it deserves cordial commendation on vefy high 
grounds. Like most other novels, it has, ot rather it involves, a 
moral; and the moral is, we think, very opportune, very soun 
and inculcated with great judgment and good feeling. It woul 
be hardly possible, at such a time as this, for a man who is in the 
constant habit of addressing his contemporaries not to allow his 
writings to be coloured by the great event of the year which is 
just closing. The Indian mutiny must in some way or other 
affect almost every medium by which men communicate with 
their fellows. It presents, however, a serious difficulty to those 
whose peculiar talents lead them to address themselves to the 
lighter and more festive sides of life. There are subjects on 
which we could not bear the voice of the charmer, charm he 
never so wisely. Years, perhaps a whole generation, must 
away before it would be otherwise than an indecency and an 
insult to make the great tribulation through which our country- 
men have passed the theme of a novel. e must not botanize 
over those sacred aad blood-stained graves. We must not 
convert into literary stock in trade the letters which so lately 
filled the columns of our papers, and which, though given to 
the world at large, were as awful as the last words of a dying 
friend. The Bible itself would be scarcely less fit for the pur- 
poses of a novelist than the Indian mutiny. 


True, however, as this may be, it is no less true that the inci- 
dents of the past summer must excite in the most powerful 
manner the imagination of every one who is gifted in any con- 
siderable degree with the poetic faculty. Whatever may be the 
horror with which the circumstances of the revolt were invested, 
they must have produced feelings of exultation in every Eng- 
lishman which naturally seek for an adequate expression t fae 
the channels which are at the dis of the person who enter- 
tains them. The author of the Perils of certain English 
Prisoners has, we think, shown great judgment and good taste 
in the mode which he has adopted of expressing his own feelings 
without wounding those of his readers. He is deeply impressed 
with the heroism of which India has been the scene, and he cele- 
brates it cordially and warmly ; but in order to avoid the mistake 
to which we have referred, he lays the scene of his story, not in 
India, but in Central America, and in the year 1744, instead of 
1857. It is, however, impossible not to see that, though the venue 
is changed, the parties are substantially the same. e treache- 
rous Sambos, heltatgne half-Indian, too much petted and trusted, 
are the Sepoys; the persons employed about the silver mine 
are the civil servants; and the soldiers and the women stand in a 
position analogous to that which they occupied in the Indian 
revolt. The story is told by a certain private of marines, who, 
when he goes out, cordially despises the delicate ladies and ele- 
gant gentlemen to whom he sees the management of things en- 
trusted, and he is taught by the course of events to respect them 
for their fearlessness and hardihood. The moral is, that the 
various classes of society should learn to respect and like each 
other, and that the sad events which we have so lately witnessed 
ought to make us feel the various bonds by which, notwithstand- 
ing = and deep distinctions, all fellow-countrymen are 
connected. 


To preach such a doctrine is surely one of the best services 
that a novelist can render to society. It is easy to forget and 
to deny it; and the forgetfulness and the denial involve conse- 
quences of the very deepest importance. We have on former 
occasions strongly expressed ourselves on the harm which Mr. 
Dickens did by sweeping and unjust denunciations of whole classes 
of the community. We gladly embrace the opportunity which the 
present publication affords of showing that our feelings and 
opinions upon the subject were based upon principle, and were not 
the result of any petty personal malevolence. Mr. Dickens now 
joins emphatically, though indirectly, in acknowledging the 
merits of the Indien Civil Service, for the isolated character of 
the foolish Governor is so extravagant and obvious a caricature 
that it does not alter the general effect, though it impairs 
the unity and interferes with the action of the story. We 
would ask Mr. Dickens to reflect a little on the consequences 
of this admission. Under the pressure of the most awful 
catastrophe that ever befel a great political system, the mem- 
bers of the most powerful and extensive administration in 
the world have behaved in a manner which has procured for 
them unanimous admiration. What were these men like before 
the outbreak which only revealed, but certainly did not produce, 
their courage and capacity? They had all the weaknesses, all 
the foibles, all the external appearance of harshness and pre- 
judice which could be found at home. An Englishman, or a 
class of Englishmen, can always be made the subject of caricature. 
Our very virtues are to a certain extent ungracious and ungainly. 
Partly from a constitutional indifference to the opinions of 
others, partly from an equally constitutional pugnacity, partly as 
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a defence against the ceaseless and unsparing criticism to which 
they are exposed, people who fill public positions of whatever 
kind are apt to assume a harsh, dry official manner, which is 
certainly neither amiable nor promising. We do not defend 
such behaviour. It isa pity that it should be so common, but 
we do say that the history of the Indian mutiny shows—what 
an attentive observer of human nature ought to have known 
without it—that this manner is by no means an infallible proof 
either of incapacity or of indifference. The gifts of morals and 
of intellect which are most common in this country are not v 
easily detected. People aim so little at display that the ablest 
men would frequently appear mere blockheads to a casual 
observer. It would require no t acquaintance with society 
to name persons who are entitled by universal consent to the 
praise of first-rate ability, and who manifest it to the outside 
world principally by a great capacity for sleep, silence, and 
commonplaces. e have men amongst us who could not write 
a newspaper paragraph, or make a speech ten minutes long upon 
any subject but their own, without endless confusion and ob- 
scurity, but who could also try men for their lives without 
misstating or misunderstanding a single link of the most intricate 
and length ehain of facts. From the days of Mandeville to 
those of Mr. Thackeray, it has been a sort of commonplace to 
wonder at the number of heroes which every war discovers under 
the appearance of mere effeminate dandies ; and it is no less true 
that an outside of parchment and red tape frequently conceals 
the sort of knowledge, vigour, and resource, which the Company’s 
civil servants have displayed so abundantly during the events of 
the last six months. 

We are glad to find in the tale before us an acknowledgment 
of at least one manifestation of these truths. That people are not 
so weak and inefficient as they seem at first sight, is the moral 
which the narrator of the story is made to draw from it. We 
hope that the author, or at any rate the editor, will adopt it also. 
It is to his geniality—a much abused word, which we sup- 
pose to mean enjoyment of what is worthy of admiration 
and affection—that Mr. Dickens owes his long-continued and 
wide-spread popularity. We would beg him to try to extend its 
bounds. It is not worthy of a man who exercises so much influ- 
ence over his generation to allow himself to be caught by mere 
glaring theatrical virtues. He should seek out those which are 
somewhat unpicturesque and unamiable, and teach his readers 
that they too are worthy of respect andsympathy. Poets should 
not confine their songs to Agamemnons. Every one is ready 
enough to praise them; but few people recognise the fact that 
they are only samples of the society in which they are bred, and 
that the heat, the dust, and the turmoil of everyday life farnish 
the training by which they are made possible. It is no doubt true 
that, in the mine which we wish to see worked, the ore is much 
encumbered with dirt and dross ; but that would only increase the 
merit of the man who could discover and exhibit its inherent 
richness. The soldiers and civilians whose heroism we are all 
agreed to admire, differ only in their circumstances from the 
bulk of the military and official classes, ‘They were very com- 
monplace people a year ago. They will be equally commonplace 
a year hence; but, in the meanwhile, “ tlrose good yeomen, whose 
limbs were made in England,” have given us alla right to say 
that any Englishman you meet may be 4 hero. Popular novelists 
are, perhaps, our most influential preachers; and there is no 
doctrine which they ought to impress upon themselves and their 
readers more carefully than that of respect for goodness, what- 
ever coat it wears. Nor can they diffuse any piece of information 
much more important than the fact, that goodness has a large 

- and rather a homely wardrobe, and that it generally prefers the 
common dress of its own time and country to the crimson and 
gold of a theatrieal hero, or the picturesque properties of a 
melodramatic pauper. wat 


SERVED HIM RIGHT, 


- [ie as good ag 4 play,” is substantially 2 eulogy upon any 

incident in real life; for it always means ‘as a good play.” 
And a good play is one of the rarest.of triumphs. It is a work 
of large and conccutrated interests. It implies.a plot of artistic 
combination, and addressed to high, if not, the lughest, haman 
feclings. It includes diglogue, situation, the.play ot passion, un- 
expectedncas, or surprise in, the situations, anda cortain moral 
satisfaction or retribution awarded in the, end to, the, characters, 
But after all, the charm of it is, that it is highly artificial—either 
a comedy aor tragedy of real life would be sadly dull. What one 
admires is the art and ekilfuluess of the artist... So that when 
we say of any performance among actual living men, that it is/as 
good aga pay we do not alwayaitendacompliment. ‘To say of 
a sermon that itjsas ood as a play, is questionable praise. And 
so with trial—still more ofa crimiual trial. When we talkof the 
proceedings of a courtof justice asa good performance, we do not 
intend a compliment. It is a fact, certainly, that tha Newgate 
Calendar presents materials far more terrible thas were ever placed 
on the lage, and that the causes célebres beat the Noyeliat’s 
Library; but still one does not frequent the Criminal Court 
to watiefy the tastes which we take to the Princess's Theatre. In 
France, howevef, they do. The whole thing is gesentially dra- 
matic. The Courts at least equal the Stage. The prisoner is 
broughtin with melodramatic accessories ; the indictwent is gene- 
rally written with the pen of Mr. Manse) Reynolds ; the advocates 


adopt highly stilted and metaphorical language, and make the 
theatrical points of the indignant avengers of virtue whom we 
hear of in the domestic dramas of thrilling interest ; while, as far 
as one can judge, there are actually no rules of evidence in the 
French Courts stricter or more technical than those which bri 
the galleries down at the Victoria Theatre. Of course the whole 
thing becomes easier, and the profession of an avocat is con. 
siderably simplified. Sue is a better text-book than Chitty, 

Here is this J eufosse trial, which has, and very naturally, created 
so much interest both in France and in this country. It parallels 
in some degree the excitement of Madeleine Smith’s trial; and 
partly from an actual correspondence in the cases, and partly 
from the fact that both Scotland and France are influenced 
alike by the traditions of the Imperial Civil Law, the verdict was 
more of a moral—perhaps we should say more of a theatrical— 
than of a scientific character. Expressed in the vernacular, 
Madame de Jeufosse, and her sons, and her servant Crepel, got off 
on the great principle of “ served him right,”—the same principle 
which went so far to reconcile many minds to the Glasgow ver. 
dict. The case is very rich in dramatic incidents. It reads exactl 
like a novel. If the incidents are not owing to the skill of the 
avocats, they are precisely those which we meet with in nine 
French novels out of ten. The scene is laid in a chateau where 
a good deal of the noblesse traditions survive. Madame is the 
widow of an ancien militaire. She lives in retirement, and culti- 
vates the widowlike virtues of piety and the decent hospitalities 
of a country life. Her sons are of the country-squire type. Her 
daughter and her daughter’s companion, as we have so often met 
with their like in print, belong, we suppose, to a class which re. 
appears in every centre of rustic society, and they are brought 
up after a fashion which, as it would be impossible to invent, so 
we take it to be a mode of real life. As to M. Guillot, he really 
seems to have walked out of one of the little paper-covered books 
of the Railway Library for the occasion. We have met with the 
like of him at least fifty times in print. He lives in the nearest 
country town, and is the accredited roué of it, and is, or 
gives himself out to be, a lady-killer by profession. Of course 
he is a married man, and blest with a wife of the fami- 
liar Gallic type who adores him by reason and in spite of his 
infidelities. He seduces, or says that he seduces, all the women 
who come in his way. He visits at the Chateau de Jeufosse, of 
course ; and, just as in the story books, he makes, or pretends to 
make, love to the governess and to the jeune miss. hether he 
is successful is by no means clear, and by no means important ; but 
after the mannerof hiscountrymen—at leastif we may trust French 
accounts of French manners—he compromises the young ladies, 
and also, as a matter of course, gives out in very minute details 
the particulars of his assignations. As far as we can judge, this 
was pure invention, though undoubtedly he was, for this sort of 

srson, admitted to very dangerous famuiliarities at the chateau; 
= to support his character, M. Guillot certainly goes to extra- 
ordinary lengths, which of themselves seem to prove the 
fictitious character of his triumphs. He runs about the widow's 
park, blows a hunting horn under his mistresses’ windows, plants 

illets doux under the oak-trees in broad daylight, and amuses his 

nights by taking a servant to his nocturnal and demonstrative 
love-makings. How far, in the first instance, Madame de 
Jeufosse was to blame in permitting the visits of such a 
profligate to her family and to the society of the two girls, 
it is superfluous to remark. What, however, roused her 
maternal anxieties was not so much the flirtation—for she 
took all that as a matter of course—but the scandal which M. 
Guillot set on foot aboat it. The scenes in the drawing-room 
she submitted to; but the country talk fired her maternal 
solicitude. After in vain appealing to the fraternal feelin 
of her sons, she, almost in the words of King Henry, cal 
for an avenger of the family honour. Has she not a faith- 
fal retainer who will wash out, in the blood of the slanderer or 
the seducer, the stain on the Jeufosse escutcheon? Failing lier 
sons, she sueceeds with her gamekeeper. She sets Crepel on the 
watch—takes especial care that his gun should be well loaded— 
arms him with a double-barrelled justification in the shape of 
counsel's dpinion, and her own promise to undertake all respon- 
sibility—~and then gives orders to shoot Guillot when found in 
the park, After waiting for somé nights, an o porpiinity offers 
for executing this eurious commission of the feudal dame—Guillot 
and hisservant come to deposit one of the usual love-letters, and 
Crepel shoots him dend. 

Everybody in France, we imagine, believes this to be the right 
thing ; and hence the terrible importance of the ¢ase. Here is the 
justice of poetry and the novel’ executed in the neatest manner. 
Madame de Jeufosse emulates the high sublime Nort 
virtues, and Gaillot, for a dog's life, merits and meets’ 4 
dog's death. verdict is,“ Served him right.” If this 1 
not Jaw, it ought to be law—sueh is the French estimate of the 
incident; and the only thing that surprises us is the tedious 
formality of bringing the greatest of social benetactors to the 
wockery of a trial—Crepel as principal, and Madame de J cufosse 
and her two sous as accessaries—ron a charge of vulgar murder. 
Of course they are triumphantly acquitted ; the Court rings with 
the acclamations of public opinion, and the vindivators of public 
justice xetire to the society whieh in their lives they have 
dignified, and which, by their sublime devotion to its rights aud 
duties, they have elevated. 

In social conditions which have not arrived at the trans- 
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cendental state in which natural justice vindicates itself in France, 
there are two or three ways in which the slander or outrage on 
the Jeufosse family might have been substantially redressed. 
Madame de Jeufosse, in a coarse stage of civilization, might have 
summoned her faithful retainers, and administered a hydropathie 
cure to the burning lover in the shape of a horse-pond or 
the baronial ump § or, if Guillot had been soundly cudgelled 
within an inch of his life, by sons or serfs, no great harm, but 
much substantial good, would have been the result. Ina more 
artificial stage of national progress, M. de Jeufosse, frere, would 
have called out Guillot; and, though an appeal to sword or pistol 
would have been a very illogical and absurd process of whitewash- 
ing the young lady or blackening the rustic Lothario, there would, 
at least, be abundant precedent for such a proceeding. In Eng- 
land, we should, after our stupid way, have invoked tle nearest 
magistrate ; and the eens though prosaic, would have been 
substantial and effective. Madame de Jeufosse, however, with 
the entire assent of French opinion, appea!s to the great unwritten 
law which is above and better than all codes and human sane- 
tions. She flies to the original dictates of natural piety. With 
a superb “allocution,” she appeals to the faithful gamekeeper. 
The old feudality survives the old chivalry. Crepel, after all, is 
only the representative of the Scotch clansman—he has neither 
hand, conscience, duty, or gun, which are not his lord’s. He is 
a mere instrument. e is ordered to shoot a man, and he shoots 
him. He stands for hours behind a tree, watching his victim 
within safe distance, and brings him down accordingly—leaves 
him weltering in his death agony—and goes to the castle for his 
supper and approval. 
his is all very well, if it were only written in a book. It isa 
icture of society and gio stern justice and righteous 
retribution—of a sort which, as a mere fiction, we should not very 
seriously quarrel with. We do not criticise questionable morality 
in literary common-places. Lucretia murdering herself, and 
Virginius murdering his daughter, and Queen Eleanor murdering 
Fair Rosamond, are all very well in their way. But they would 
be awkward incidents at the Kingston Assizes. Mr. Thur- 
tell, we believe, executed, in a certain sense, a very substantial 
sort of poetical justice on a very great rascal—the late Mr. 
William Weare. Mr. Thurtell had received substantial wrongs 
at the hands of a blackleg, and Mr. Thurtell blew the blackleg’s 
brains out. But then we hanged Mr. Thurtell. It was, perhaps, 
“served him right” for Mr. Weare; and perhaps we all said 
so. But then, here in England, we all thought it was also “ served 
him right” for Mr. Thurtell. It is a very ugly feature in French 
civilization, that not only is the Jeufosse family acquitted by 
ublic opinion, but—or else the verdict is a terrible blot on the 
vreux judge and jury—by French law. For, if we understand 
M. Berryer right, it is law in France that any trespasser on a 
private domain may be shot dead, there and then, without any 
eumbrous formality of warning off; and it is also law, that as 
natural justice vindicates a husband in killing an adulterer on the 
spot, so the same natural justice vindicates a deliberate act 
of murder perpetrated by oneself or one’s gamekeeper in behalf 
of a daughter's honour, not imperilled by actual violence, but 
only clouded, or said to be clouded, by boastful slander. In 
such a state of things, law is superfluous—or, rather, it does 
not exist. Everybody's life is at the mercy of his neighbour, 
who is the sole judge of what amount ‘of provocation, or 
what length of a saucy or malicious tongue, justifies him in 
deliberately planning and executing murder. If this is law in 
rance, we had better retire to the poet’s lodge in the wilder- 
ness—social life is impossible. Under this grave aspect of the 
Jeufosse case, it is quite below its importance to go into its legal 
details. It is enough to remark that, even as far as it was 
attempted to prove a justification—and what that justification 
amounted to, legally and morally, we have said—there was not a 
particle of proof, as we understand the term in a judicial English 
sense. Nine-tenths of the evidence was of a description which 
would be inadmissible in an English court. The alleged slander 
was “proved” in the most vague way; and as to the alleged 
intention “only to pepper Guillot,” this justification was totally 
inconsistent with Crepel's defence that he had Madame de 
Jeufoase’s express assurance that she had the highest professional 
opinion on the legality of shooting to death all common tres- 
sers. But complaints on points of practice sink into insigni- 
cance in the face of the principle announced by the first of 
French lawyers, and accredited by the verdict of a French jury. 


THE HUDSON'S BAY COMPANY’S TERRITORY. 


N a recent number we gave a short account of the cireum- 

stances under which a large portion of North America is 
about to be thrown open to British enterprise. The first question 
that will occur to practical men will be as to the resources of 
this new country, the means of access to it, and the induce- 
ments it can offer to settlers in preference to better known re- 
Gions of the same continent, ‘To such inquiries no very positive 
answers can as yet be given; but it ma he useful to state some 


reasons for mistrusting the exaggerated and contradictory state- 
ments that have lately been sistdlebed and to assist a who 
Wish to form a rational opinion on the subject. We must clear 
the way for what we have to say by a few words of geography. 

f the reader will turn to the map of British America, and pm 
4 line from the south point of Hudson's Bay, at Moose Fort, 


to the nearest part of Lake Superior, scarcely more than three 
hundred miles distant, he may at once leave out of view every- 
thing to the east of that line. It is most unlikely that the pine- 
covered rocks, the morasses, and wastes—barren from almost per- 
petual winter—which form almost exclusively the territory of the 
Company to the south and east of Hudson’s Bay, will ever attract 
settlers from England, or even from Canada, The same remark 
applies to the great tract that will be cut off to the northward oy 
a ine drawn due west to the Rocky Mountains from Yor 
Factory, the principal station of the Company on Hudson's 
Bay. We fully agree in the conclusion of the Com- 
mittee of last session, that these inhospitable regions may 
best remain under the control of the Company, who draw 
from thence their chief supplies of the most valuable furs, by a 
system which at once preserves the wild animals and provides a 
subsistence for the Indian tribes—both sure to be soon sacrificed 
under a régime of competing traffic. Throughout all that part 
of the territory the soil is permanently frozen to a considerable 
depth, and but a small thickness at the surface is thawed ser. 
the short summers. Ina few favoured spots only, some barley an 
potatoes have been raised ; but save in stations supplied with pro- 
visions from a distance, civilized men cannot permanently main- 
tain themselves. Yet these so-called barren grounds, cheerless 
and dreary as they ‘are, should be dear to Englishmen, for the 
have been the scene of some of the noblest efforts of courage an 
endurance recorded in our national annals. Thirst for enterprise 
and scientific zeal carried Mackenzie, Back, Franklin, and many 
others through perils and privations far more trying than those 
of the soldier's life; and a still higher motive urged on Rae in 
those terrible years devoted to the search for our lost coun- 
trymen. 

Between Hudson’s Bay and the Rocky Mountains, and from the 
4oth parallel of north latitude (which divides our territory from the 
United States) to the 57th, passing through York Factory, is an 
irregular parallelogram, nearly 1200 miles long, and more than500 
in breadth; and here, if anywhere, we must look for a home for 
the new population that is to carry'the British name and British 
institutions across the continent, from the St. Lawrence to 
the Pacific. But of this great space, more than one-half has 
so barren a soil and so rigorous a winter climate, that settle- 
ment will probably at all times be confined to spots ge 
some peculiar inducements, such as mines or fisheries; an 
the real area open for colonization does not probably exceed 
200,000 square miles. Those who have happened to read some 
of the glowing descriptions lately given of the natural advan- 
tages of this region, or to have heard of several eompeting 
schemes for railways that are to traverse it—or, on the other 
hand, to have listened to the disinterested warnings emanating 
from the Hudson’s Bay Company, threatening failure and dis- 
aster to future settlers—will be greatly surprised to learn that 
by far the greater part of the country in dispute is. entirel 
unknown, save from the vague reports of Indian hunters, an 
for many thousands of square miles has never been traversed by 
white men. From the 49th to the 52nd degree, the Rocky 
Mountains send down vast masses of water towards Lake Win- 
nipeg, the great central lake of British America. These waters 
form two important rivers that flow to the eastward—the one 
about too mules, the other about 250 miles, north of the boun- 
dary of the United States. After a course of about 400 miles, 
the southern stream turns to the northward, till, meeting its 
rival, the two branches of the Saskatchewan pour their united 
waters into Lake Winnipeg, about 200 miles from their junction. 
Along the main stream, and the northera branch, the Hudson's 
Bay Company have trading posts extending to the foot of the 
Rocky Mountains; but it is more than thirty years since the 
Company's servants were withdrawn from the only post ever 
occupied on the southern branch. Though there is good reason 
to believe that the district extending from thence to the frontier 
of the United States, and that lying between the two rivers, 
consist of prairie land, we are absolutely ignorant of the quality 
of the soil, of the amount of timber that may be scattere Pree 
it, or the mineral riches, whether of coal or metals, that it may 
conceal ; and the same may be said of most of the country south 
and west of Lake Winnipeg, except near the banks of the Red 
River and the Assiniboine. 


We were, therefore, very glad to learn, from the address de- 
livered at the last anniversary meeting of the Geographical 
Society by Sir Roderick Murchison, that the Government had 
agreed to equip a North American exploring expedition, consist- 
ing of a small party ofscientific men, under the guidance of Mr. 
Palliser, whose pleasant account of his wanderings in the Far 
West we read with interest a few yearsago. The objects of the 
expedition, which has since started, were said to be :—* First, to 
survey the water-parting between the basins of the Missouri and 
the Saskatchewan ; also, the course of the south branch of the 
Saskatchewan and its tributaries. Second, to explore the Rocky 
Mountains, for the purpose of ascertaining the most pontoery 
pass across to the Pacific, within the British territory. Third, 
to report on the natural features and general capabilities of the 
country, and to construct a map of the routes.” 

This is just the sort of work that properly deserves the help of 
the Colonial Minister. Unlike those annual votes for trans{or- 
ring to the broad back of John Bull charges for the salaries of 
bishops and magistrates that ought to be defrayed by the cylonies 


which they serve, expenditure for the purpose of discovering and 
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making known the natural resources of new districts of British 
territory, and so widening the range of national activity and 
influence, is a burthen to which no rational economist at home 
has ever objected. Believing that the men who have undertaken 
the work are fit to go through with it, we wish them every suc- 
cess, and anticipate valuable results from their labours, which 
will serve either to direct or to warn those adventurous spirits 
at home and in Canada who are impatient to try their fortune in 
the new territory. Some interesting information has, indeed, 
been already received. The most serious obstacle to the exten- 
sion of colonization from the only existing centre at Red River, 
and one repeatedly urged by the representatives of the Com- 
any, is the want of fuel, We are aware that this has been 
enied, and that several witnesses (reported in the Blue Book) 
have asserted that a sufficient quantity of timber is found along 
the streams ; but it is satisfactory to hear that the latest letters 
from the expedition confirm the reported existence of coal of good 
quality along the upper waters of the Assiniboine River. Another 
letter, which we have ourselves seen, might give a lesson of 
caution to one of the shrewdest ‘of our public men. On the 
23rd of June last, Mr. Edward Ellice informed the Committee 
that he considered there was no apprehension of any attempt on 
the part of the Americans to establish a settlement within the 
south part of our territory, ‘‘ within the lifetime of the youngest 
man now alive.” The exploring party reached the frontier at 
Fort Pembina, about seventy miles to the south of the Red River 
settlement, just a month after this prediction was delivered ; 
and they there found an American engineer occupied in laying 
out the site of a town, to be called St. Vincent, which was 
to be carried right up to a post that had been driven into 
the ground to mark the boundary of her Majesty’s pos- 
sessivns. Our travellers were informed that there was already 
a thriving settlement at a distance of twenty-five miles in 
the American territory, and that an existing railway com- 
pany had undertaken to carry a railway to that place, and 
to the future town of St. Vincent. Noman can decide better 
than Mr. Ellice whether, if our territory were to remain un- 
occupied, and, as it now is, virtually closed against British 
settlers, the fast approaching stream of American enterprise is 
likely to be held back by an imaginary line, or even by a wooden 
post. 
. There is, however, a further question to be settled before any 
important practical results can follow from the removal of exist- 
ing impediments to settlement in the territory of the Tudson’s 
Bay Company. Accordingly, alarge portion of the inquiries of the 
Comuiiitee of last session were directed to ascertain whether 
there is a reasonable prospect of obtaining easier acvess to that 
territory than by the laborious and even dangerous routes now in 
use. ‘The greatest natural resources will be all but useless if 
those who inhabit the country are not able to export their sur- 
plus produce, and to obtain in return some of the comforts and 
conveniencies of civilized life. Taking the existing colony at 
Red River, which will, in all probability, be the centre from 
which future settlement will spread towards the west, we are in- 
formed, on the authority of Sir George Simpson, that the easiest 
and cheapest mode of transport for yoods and passengers is by sea 
from England to York Faetory on Hudson’s Bay, and thence by 
river and lake navigation to Fort Garry on the Red River—a dis- 
tance of six hundred miles. But owing to the frequent rapids and 
falls, requiring the carriage on men’s backs of the cargoes, and 
often of the boats or canoes also, the difficulty and expense of 
river travelling throughout the whole territory isenormous. Thus 
the Company pay uot less than zol. a ton for freight of goods 
from York Factory to the Red River; and by the only other 
route through British ‘erritory, leading from Fort William on 
Lake Superior, by Rainy Lake, and the Lake of the Woods, 
to Lake Winnipeg, the difficulties of transport are at least 
ually great. There is, however, a great difference in favour 
of this latter route—now that steam communication is open 
throughout from England to the St. Lawrence, and thence to 
the end of Lake Superior—when compared with the difficult 
and dreary navigation of Hudson’s Bay. In our opinion, 
indeed, the prospect of successful immigration to the Far West 
from Britain or Canada, turns altogether upon the possibility of 
opening a practicable route from Lake Superior to Lake Winnipeg. 
this might be done either by a land road from Fort 
William to Rainy Lake, or by sniiiathi the streams through 
which the present canoe route passes, The last alternative is not 
likely to be accomplished within reasonable limits of expense, 
and we are inclined to think that a more hopeful plan would be 
to seek a direct land route from Fort William to Rainy Lake, 
over which a cart road could be made that would be available for 
a great part of the year, and which would be shorter by one-third 
than the present canoe route. This is a question, however, that 
may best be eolved by Canadian explorers, of whom one party is 
grted to have started during the past season ; and when once 
it is understood that the Far West no longer contains forbidden 
fruit, guarded by a dragon, we may expect that the spirit of 
adventure will soon subside within reasonable bounds, and that 
we shall receive léss erated and less contradictory accounts 
than those that are bound up, side by side, in the Blue Book cf 
last sesvion. After comparing all that we have 
been able to ‘collect, our own ‘bélief id, that when the southern 
part of the pig a? is freed from the weight of the Company's 
rele, population will steadily, thongh, perhaps, not rapidly. flow 
into (ne new channel which ‘is tto be opened ; and t 
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nothing that we know of the climate, the soil, or the position of 
the new districts, which should prevent the establishment of a 
thriving and populous British community. 

As for the wonderful projects of railways to be carried 3000 
miles through countries altogether uninhabited by civilized man, 
and in great part unexplored—to pass the Rocky Mountains in 

laces where it is not yet known whether a man can pass on horse- 
beik, and terminating at some yet unknown port in the Pacific— 
we will not be so rash as to say that the youngest man alive may 
not see such things, but we may be pretty certain that none of 
the existing projects can help towards realizing so grand a result, 
One useful object, however, they tend to accomplish. Believing 
it to be for the benefit of the world that the British people 
should maintain the influence of their manners and insti- 
tutions, we deem it important that they should follow in this 
new track which is opened to them, by which a girdle may be 
laid across the American continent, and Canada be united with 
the remote British community that is springing up on the Pacific 
coast of America. The main inducement to settlers will be the 
belief that that communication will eventually be perfected ; and 
after seeing the wonders which enterprise and physical science 
have wrought within the last thirty years, no one can say that 
such a belief is altogether groundless. 

We must reserve for another oceasion some remarks upon the 
_— state of the British possessions upon the west side of the 

ocky Mountains. 


THE BEGGING-LETTER TRADE, 


blige charitable munificence of the English people is conspicu- 
ous enough to be a theme of admiration with the more fair 
and friendly class of foreign writers. M. de Montalembert’s 
genuine expression of sympathy with it is doubtless one of the items 
of that bill of hatred which the Veuillot gang are not ashamed to 
run up against their most illustrious co-religionist. Of course 
this national characteristic has its practical disadvantages. If 
John Bull is apt to put his hands into his breeches pockets, he is, 
in consequence, haunted by a set of impudent ragamuflins, 
deafening him with ‘Please, give a poor boy a_ha’penny.” 
In particular, the mystery of begging-letter writing has attained 
a.perfection which is, in its way, as far superior to the rude 
petitions of an uneducated age as the articles of a modern 
metropolitan journal excel the meagre paragraphs of a_local 
Flying Post in the days “ when George the Third was King.” 
No doubt the market is still stocked with much equivocal 
paper, in the shape of strident appeals issuing from Lisson-grove 
or St. Giles’s, in bad grammar and worse spelling, and bearing 
the signature of some Hibernian matron—Biddy Cassidy, or 
Honor O'Sullivan. It is also certain that these documents have 
their value in extracting the stray half-crowns of many a 
worthy Saxon paterfamilias, and in giving occupation, not 
to say vexation, to the industricus visitors of the excellent 
Mendicity Society—a society for which, let us, by the way, 
put in a word at this season, when sensible ople are per- 
ange how most usefully to bestow their Christmas dole. 
ut the first-rate article is a production of a very different kind. 
It is, indeed, a compendium of the style of many of the most 
pular writers of the day. Itis a miniature of current literature. 
te embodies the romance of a Harrison Ainsworth, and the 
morality of a Tupper, and may sometimes soar, in the originality 
of poetic diction, to the height of a Sydney Dobell. It some- 
times boasts of a more than British zest; for the national taste 
being well known u the Continent, sagacious entrepreneurs 
are found in the great cities of Europe to cater to the craving. 

We propose to lay before our readers one of these productions, 
which appears to us to be worthy of a high place in the col- 
lection of elegant epistles of the mendicant, not to say men- 
dacious, order. Certain peculiarities of style—not to mention the 
place from which it emanates, and the tone of the narrative itself— 
point to an authorship not absolutely British. But the person to 
whom it was posted was a Briton, and the letter was drawn up to 
suit the insular market, We make no excuse for admitting into 
our columns what some persons might call so small a matter. 
Any contribution towards abating a folly of the day, and pre- 
venting bold imposture from intercepting the succours due to 
the fatherless and the widow, is a contribution to the sum of the 
world’s happiness, But more than all, it is not to be forgotten 
that. the College of impostors does not confine its studies to such 
comparatively innocent avoeations as sweeping up the loose 
of credulous dupes. ‘The same class of literary vermin that are 
ready to compose epistles of feigned distress—birds of the same 
feather as the gay and gallant. Woszkowski—are able and willing 
to draw up those fallacions proposals, those letters of res 
gentlemen in want of governesses at Hamburg, which have too 
often lured the needy young gentlewoman into the clutches of 
the Continental procuress. 

We should be very sorry to seem to counsel close-fistedness. 
But there is a wise generosity which is the result of principle, 
and a foolish one which often springs from no higher motive 
than impulsiveness. It is on the latter kind that begging-letter 
impostors trade, and jt is well therefore to make their vielims 
understand how egregiously they are gulled. They should be 
made to feel that the eriminal indolence which compounds 
the saered obligations of charity by the indolent expedient of 
answering unexamined appeals by a little unheeded and Be af 
fluous cash, is not only mischievous to society, but very ridiculous 
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on their own part. It is right that the whole community should 
understand that the fabrication of such letters is a recognised 
branch of the thieves’ business—as well understood and nn ayy | 
ed as that of picking pockets or receiving stolen goods. It 
ight be a wholesome lesson to not a few of the respectable 
ladies who lift their hands in solemn surprise at the sister of an 
Trish Viscount believing in a Polish refugee, to be told that they 
have often themselves been the examples of a credulity not less 
absurd, though they may not have paid for it so severely in their 
purses or their affections. It is the fault of the recipients of 
such epistles if they play into the hands of the writer. Not to 
talk of the prima facie evidence of fraud which even the best 
concocted tale will pont to the person accustomed to analyse 
evidence, those in whom that gift was wanting, as it was in Miss 
Jones, have yet wt themselves to thank if they are taken 
in. Supposing the letter comes from London, there is the 
Mendicity Society, which binds itself to follow out, with un- 
wearied industry and great acuteness, all cases placed in its hands 
by subscribers who pay the moderate subscription of two guineas 
annually. Generally speaking, the more notorious cases are already 
known to, and inscribed in the black-book of, the Association ; 
and the transmission of the letter is followed, in about twenty-four 
hours, by a short memoir of its writer, more true than flattering. 
If the document, however, emanates from the country, there is 
always the resource of asking for references. There is always a 
clergyman or a medical man in the village or the neighbourhood, 
to whom the really deserving petitioner would be glad to refer. 
The cases where “ impenetrable mystery” is enjoined—where the 
“susceptibilities of a wounded heart” are pleaded as the reason for 
absolute secresy, and a delay of par ig banyan hours is deprecated as 
fatal to a life’s happiness—may, with few exceptions, be safely con- 
signed to the waste-paper basket as self-condemned impostures. 
But we are kceping our readers from a treat which is sufficiently 
rich in a literary point of view. The method in which the fair 
authoress appeals alike to motives of human vanity and of reli- 
gious sympatl)y—the varied strain of sentiment, piety, and archa- 
ology, so skilfully wound—betokens an experienced hand in its 
peculiar line of literature. Unfortunately, we believe that the 
gentleman for whom the epistle was composed was an F.S.A., 
and so he allowed some rather impertinent and prosaic doubts as 
to the authenticity of the date, 993, to interfere with the gushing 
philanthropy which such a tale was calculated to excite. The 
climax, so carefully reserved to the last, of a young life under 
such trying circumstances, a romance of a and of beauty, 
all brought to a dead lock for want of a “small bank-note,” 
deserves to be recorded for the admiration of many a feeble 
composer of a three-volume novel :— 
(Confidential.) 
Drar Srr,—Be so good as to pardon this intrusion on your ao SO time. 
Tam a young lady, an orphan, left without a relative. My amiable, blessed 
Sa died suddenly in Italy, where we have resided many years, in a 
tiful villa, purchased for us by my beloved uncle, who lost his life whilst 
nobly trying to save the life of a fellow-creature from drowning. He was 
married then; his widow was a celebrated beauty, had been an actress. 
Since his death she lived in extravagance, soon lost all he left her; and when 
she had no more money, her gay friends forsook her. Repentant at last, she 
wrote to my Christian old grandmother, imploring her pardon and protection. 
instantly she was sent for she came, and died « Christian sincere, a short 
time after her arrival at home. To me she left all she Her father 
had been a celebrated artist, as all his family had been before him—a very 
ancient family, of celebrated renown as artists. She was the Jast of the 
family. If she had a fine feeling stronger than another, it was the honour- 
able feeling she entertained of her family, to preserve the old oil paintings 
and all. the impliments used at the times of her family and other ancient 
renowned artists. Noeye ever looked upon her treasures except her husband, 
my uncle, He was no judge; therefore he had the curious metal chest 
losed ina den case, « ted all round, to keep it air-tight, and had 
t secured, according to her wish, in a room at the top of the house. 993 is 
the date of the year of the curious chest. She dated her lineage from that 
period. Rolls ot parchment records are within it, and various curious 
articles, She told me, that as she was the last of her race, she freely 
gave up to me a dying gift. I should soon find myself left entirely destitute, 
and as my dear grandmother's annuity was omy for life, I should be obliged 
to live on very little. As my poor uncle had endeavoured to enlarge my 
e, he had not speculated successfully, but Jost. She urged upon me 
to continue to be a girl, and not to allow the renown of my beauty and 
fascinations to rnin me. That she felt convinced I was born to be a useful 
member to society, just as I looked so like an angel on earth, so she hoped I 
should die spotless. And she charged me not to part with a single article 
contained in that large and precious chest in Italy, and in England if possible 
to private gentlemen. Lovely creature, she expired, and lies buried side by 
side of her husband, whose body was washed ashore and buried. My dear, 
dear grandmother is buried too, and I am left. The little villa is mine, and 
the ground adjoining; it is neatly and tastefully furnished. I have let it for 
a term of twelve months to an English widow lady, her daughter, and two 
servants; she has promised to keep all in good order. She is an officer’s 
, was unable to let me have a fraction of money till the expiration of 
quarter. Necessity and economy compel me to leave Italy for England. 
; will be visited, and must visit. I possess no means, nor wish to 
either; I am alone, and known to be left poor. Offers and temptations i 
nad too many before I left—unprincely, for Royalty stoops to baseness. I am 
Sen and I thank God that I ain off for a time, The curious chest I fetch 
ong with me. I intend to dis of it in England ; also all the curious, 
Fare articles contained within. are twenty-seven pictures of great value 
also enclosed within. It is my wish, most honoured sir, to make you the first 
sight, because I know that you are a connoisseur and lover of curiosities rare 
ancient cameoes. I inherit many, which belon to my dear mother's 
great grandmother, a Royal Venetian lady, all of value, I fetch along with 
me, for I am not certain whether I shall not reside in England. At the 
frontier I had a good deal to pay for the contents of the chest, and had to 
stand by and watch the officers till the wooden case was fastened down, 
corded, and sealed by my fainily seal, not to be broken till its arrival at the 
Custom House in London. 
To my mortification, I find that I cannot pay my bill at this hotel, nor my 


journey to London. My dear sir, permit me to throw myself confidentially 
upon your goodness, ertreating you to be so kind as to advance me, enclosed 
in a letter, a small’ Bank-note, to enable me to pay, and instantly leave for 
London. As soon as possible after my arrival, I shall drop a note, giving you 
my address, when I hope you shall honour me by a reply; and, according to 
your desire, I shall be happy to act. With all confidence, I rely upon you, 
most honoured sir. Pardon me, with all delicacy, and ferninine and ladylike 
gratitude. I hope I have the honour to be, dear sir, 
Your very humble and dutiful 
Poste Restante, Paris, 29th Nov., 1857. 

P.S.—I am in agony, and rely upon God and you. 


GAZZA LADRA. 


{how Press newspaper has always disclaimed any personal con- 
nexion with Mr. Disraeli—or perhaps it would be more 
correct to say that Mr. Disraeli has always disclaimed any ys 
sonal connexion with the Press newspaper. We are bound to 
accept a statement which we have no means of absolutely dis- 
proving. Nevertheless, we observe occasionally suspicious 8 

which indicate, not only a similarity of ponves sympathies, but 
an identity of literary morality. Mr, Disraeli not unfrequently 
trusts to his note-book for his rhetorical illustrations, and 

journal which follows his fortunes, not unnaturally perhaps, 
imitates the example of its model. On November the 28th, there 
appeared in our columns an article under the title of “ Steam e. 
Sails,” illustrating certain facts with reference to the transport of 
troops from England, and examining the justice of the assertion 
in the Times that “ the Queen’s Government had not been pri- 


marily to blame in this affair.” 


On December the 12th, the 


Press took occasion to treat of the same subject. We subjoin in 
parallel columns, extracts from the two articles :— 


Sarurnpay Review, Nov. 25. 

On July 1toth, Captain Vivian 
having put a question to Mr. Vernon 
Smith, the President of the Board of 
Control gave this pleasant reason for 


-the arrangement he had adopted— 


that “it had been thought better to 
send some of the trvops in sailing- 
vessels, in order to excite a rivalry 
between them and the steam-vessels.” 
This is much as though, when a 
country bank is on the point of break- 
ing, its friends should despatch half 
the sovereigns which are to save it by 
express train, and half by the heavy 
waggon, in order to excite emulation 
in the breast of the waggoner. Then, 
on the 17th, rose Sir C. Wood, with 
that graceful diffidence whieh is cha- 
racteristic of the First Lord of the 
ty, and it had 
een said that a eal of inj 

had been done tothe public 
sending our forces in sailing-v 

rather than jn steam-ships, This, 
however, was a mistake, Long 
voyages, at certain periods of the 
year, were accomplished quicker, or 


Press, Dec. 12. 

On the 10th of July we find Mr. 
Vernon Smith, in reply to Captain 
Vivian, announcing that, as 4000 
additional men are to be sent out to 
India at once, the Government had 
resolved to despatch in steamers, not 
the whole of the force, but 2000 men. 
Not that they believed those men 
would arrive sooner at their destina- 
tion; for, said Mr. Vernon Smith, “ at 
this period of the year, sailing-vessels 
are even swilter than steamers ;” but 
“to excite a rivalry’ between the sail- 
ing and steam-ships, the better to in- 
sure “an expeditious passage.” About 
as wise a provision as if, in case of 
riots in the North, we despatched 
one-half of the troops from Alder- 
shott by railway, and sent the rest by 
waggon. About a week after this, 
we find Sir C, Wood assuring us that 
“it was a mistake altogether to sup- 

that steam-vessels were prefer- 
able to sailing-ships for the rapid 
transport of troops,’ and asseréiag, 
with all that diffidence peculiar to 
the Right Hon, Baronet, that “ long 


as quick, by sailing-vessels as by voyages, at certain scasons of the 
steam-vessels, and the particular ease year, were accomplished quicker, or 
now under i mn was one of as quick, by sailing-ships as by 

wa steam vessels, and that the particular 
case now under consideration was one 
of them.” 

We certainly are not such selfish a as to grudge our own 
offspring the adoption of patrous hkely to make thew fortune; 
but the natural instincts of ernity revolt at the notion of our 
progeny being subjected to the treatment which Sheridan ascribes 
to the gipsies, of disfiguring the children they have stolen, in 
order to make them pass as their own. We confess to a preju- 
dice against meeting even our own footman decked out im our 
cast-oif clothes. It may be said that we ave ungrateful, and that 
to be “ dressed at” is the height of flattery. For our part, how- 
ever, we must say that in this instance the adulation is too gross 
to be acceptable. 


WALLS AND WALL PAINTING AT OXFORD. 


XFORD, in addition to certain other and more important 
steps of a somewhat startling but very commendable cha- 
racter, recently made—or rather is at this moment making— 
some remarkable experiments in architecture and architectural 
inting. The names of Mr. Woodward, Mr. Butterfield, and 

r. D.G. Rossetti are guarantees, not only of merit, but of novel 
merit in the works committed to their execution; and to these 
gentlemen, and their disciples and associates in art, have been 
entrusted works which cannot fail before long to attract a consi- 
derable amount of public and artistic attention, Mr. Buttertield, 
the architect of the famous All Saints’ Church, Margaret-street 
—certainly the most original piece of modern London architecture 
—has lately finished the new Chapel of Baliol—a structure 
inferior to the metropolitan building by which he has deservedly 
made so much reputation, but exhibiting several of its most 
striking characteristics. The works, however, to which we 
would more particularly draw the attention of our readers are 
the Oxford New Museum and the new Debating-room of the 

uildings are re e or a singularly happy m 

fication and adaptation of the forms of sold Tealiau’ Gothie 
architecture to modern English uses. The modification of the 
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old style is, however, so great as to constitute a style having 
strong claims to be henceforth regarded as a new and independent 
one. The change—which is quite as considerable as took place 
in the transition from any one phase to any other of classical or 
medieval building—consists chiefly in the addition of lofty broach- 
roofs suitable to a northern climate, and of windows so con- 
structed as to take advantage of modern mechanical improve- 
ments, to the ordinary forms of Venetian Gothic, in which the 
wall was a far more important element than in the Northern 
pointed styles. The Italian style, on this account, was incompa- 
rably better fitted for secular purposes than the contemporary 
Northern manner, which was continually tending to the entire 
abolition of wall, and the substitution of spaces o¢cupied wholly 
by buttresses, shafts, and mullioned and traceried windows. 

his manner of building, on its revival, has naturally called for a 
corresponding revival of mural decoration; and accordingly a 
number of painters, consisting of one or two of the leaders and 
several of the more promising disciples of the pre-Raphaelite 
school, have undertaken to adorn the walls of the Union with a 
series of paintings on subjects from the Arthurian Romances—it 
being proposed that the new Museum shall receive similar deco- 
rations when the building is sufficiently advanced to allow of their 
being proceeded with. 

The plan of the room in which these paintings are in progress 
is an elongated octagon, two of the sides being double the 
length of the other six. This arrangement gives ten equal 
bays, each of which is pierced, a little below the springing of the 
roof, by two cireular cusped windows, The portion of the in- 
terior wall-surface which is being painted is that which is thus 
pierced. It is a band of some ten or twelve feet in breadth, and 
extending all round the building at a very considerable elevation 
above the floor. Four of the bays are, as yet, blank—the paint- 
ing of only three is completed, or nearly so—and the other pic- 
tures are in various stages of progress. The subjects finished, or 
in hand, are the following :—* King Arthur receiving the Sword 
Excalibur from the Lady of the Lake,” by J. H. Pollen, who has 
already distinguished himself at Oxford as an architectural 
painter by his beautiful decoration of the roof of Merton Chapel ; 
“Sir Palomides’ Jealousy of Sir Tristram and Iseult,” by W. 
Morris, who is engaged also on the painting of the roof; 
** Merlin being lured into the pit by the Lady of the Lake,” by 
E. Jones; * Nimué bringing Sir Peleas to Httarde, after their 
quarrel,” by V. Prinsep; “ Sir Lancelot asleep before the Shrine 
of the Sancgrael,” by D. G. Rossetti; and “ Arthur conveyed by 
* Weeping Queens’ to Avalon, after his death,” by Arthur Hughes. 

These paintings, which are in distemper, not fresco, promise to 
turn out novelties—and quite successful novelties—in art. We 
have not seen any mural painting which at all resembles, or, in 
certain respects, equals them. The characteristic in which they 
strike us as differing most remarkably from preceding architec- 
tural painting is their ratire abandonment of the subdued tone 
of colour and the sir)! ty and severity of form hitherto thought 
essential in such kinds oi decoration, and the adoption of a style 
of colouring so brilliant’ as’ to: make the walls look like the 
margin of a highly-illuminated manuscript. The eye, even when 
not directed to any ‘of the pictures, is thus pleased with a me 
tuous radiance of variegated tints, instead of being made dimly 
and unsatisfactority conseious of something or other disturbing 
the uniformity of the wall-surfaces. Those of our readers who 
haye seen any of Mr. Rossetti's drawings in water-colours will 
comprehend that this must be the effect of a vast band of wall 
covered with paintings as nearly as possible in that style of 
colouring. Those who have not had that pleaswre—and Mr. Ros- 
setti’s odd crotchet of refusing to exhibit has made these the 
majority—must be content “with a Jess perfect idea; for this 
pater, who’ has necessarily given his tone to the whole work, 
is, among painters, what Myr. Butterfield is among architects— 
that is to say, about the ‘most ‘startlingly original living. 
Original artists, in every kind, ‘are almost always: mannerists— 
though it by no means follows that mannerists are original ; and 
when the peculiar ‘mannerism is added to the peculiar style— 
that invariable’ and essential accompaniment and. proof of 
genius—the result is departure from precedent as indescrib- 
able a8 it is completes Mr. Rossetti, whom Mr. Ruskin has 
pronounced to be the ouly modern rival of Turner as a colourist, 
mist at least be allowed, whethor we admit that rivalry or not, 
to equal Turner in one of the noblest and least attainable quali- 
ties ‘of larmonious colour—namely, its The 
apparition of the “ Damsel of'the Sancgrael,” surrounded with 

angels, on the wall of the Union, is a remarkable example of this 
mysteriousness. It is no skilful balance, aceording to academical 
rules or recipes by Mr. Owen Jones, of a red robe here, with a 
blue ote there—it is “like a steam-of rich, distilled perfumes,” 
and affects the eye much as one of Mendelssoln’s most unword- 
able “Lieder ohne Wo6rter” impresses the ear. The colour 
ig as sweet, bright,-and pure, as that of the frailest waif of 
cloud in’ the sunrise; and yet, if closely looked into, there is 
scarcely asquare inch of all those hundred square feet of colour 
which has not half-a-dozen different tints in it. The colours, 
coming thus from points instead of from masses, are positively 
radiant, at the same time that they are wholly the reverse of 
glaring. An indefiniteness of outline—by no means implying 
any general dissolution of form—is a necessary result of Mr. 
Rossetti’s manner of colouring ; but this result is one which seems 
to us to render it all the better suited for architectural painting. 
Architecture, being itself characterized in all its leading features 


by the strongest definiteness of outline, ought to be relieved— 
not, as hitherto, emulated—in this respect, by mural painting. 

The subject of Mr. Rossetti’s picture is a very fine one, and it 
is worthily conceived and executed—so far, at least, as we can 
judge of the work in its unfinished state. It is related that 

ncelot fell asleep before the shrine of the Sancgrael, the object 
of his search, and could not enter in, because of his love for 
Guineveve. Mr. Rossetti has represented the knight asleep on 
the ground, with a vision of the Queen, in all her glory of mortal 
beauty, standing between him and the Damsel of the Sancgrael, 
who appears in air, holding the sacred chalice, and surrounded 
by angels. The Queen, while she regards Lancelot, has her 
arms among the branches of an apple-tree—apparently to remind 
us of man’s first temptation. 

Mr. Rossetti and his associates have observed the true condi- 
tions and limitations of architectural painting with a degree of 
skill scarcely to have been expected from their inexperience in 
this kind of work. It is to be remembered that the wall-surface 
allotted to each picture is pierced and cut away to the extent of, 
say, about one-third, by two large cusped windows, and that the 
subjects have all to be so managed as not to clash with this con- 
dition, which they would do were they not each divided into 
three principal compartments—as, for example, into the three 
figures and points of interest already described in Mr. Rossetti’s 
piece—and were they not also made to consist almost entirely of 
objects in the full foreground. 

Mr. Arthur Hughes’ painting of the “ Funeral of Arthur” is 
the only exception to the brightness of colour for which these 
pictures are remarkable. As the scene is a moonlight one, it 
could not well be otherwise than thus exceptional, and there is a 
certain poetic value in the contrast ; nevertheless, we could have 
wished that architectural had here prevailed over poetical consi- 
derations, and that, if necessarily dark, the subject—essential as it 
seems—had been omitted, in order to secure uniformity of colour 
throughout the entire band of wall. The position, however, of 
this painting, at one of the ends of the room, together with a 
comparatively subdued tone of colour in Mr. Pollen’s picture 
in the corresponding bay at the other end, prevents the contrast 
in question from violating symmetry in an unpleasant degree. 

Mr. Morris’s work, both in his picture and his roof-decoration, 
indicates a real feeling for susiegty architectural painting. The 
sunflowers in his picture, and the flying water-fow] in that of 
Mr. Pollen, are striking examples of fine artistic power sub- 
mitting to special material conditions, not only with a good grace, 
but with delight and profit to itself. 

Mr. Jones’s painting is, we believe, the first work he has sub- 
mitted to public inspection, with the exception of the designs 
for the stained glass in Bradfield College, Berkshire. As such, 
it is remarkably creditable. The colour is excellent, and the 
figure of Nimué full of repose and noble natural grace. Mr. V. 
Prinsep is also executing his first public work on this occasion ; 
but it is not swtliciently advanced to allow of our forming an 
opinion of it. We understand that Mr. Rossetti is to paint one, 
if not two, of the remaining bays. 

In the tympanum of the porch to this room is a carving in 
stone by Mr. Monro, after a design by Mr. Rossetti. It repre- 
sents Arthur at table with all his knights, and has the peculiarity 
of being coloured. Mr. Woodward and his pre-Raphaelite 
friends ure clearly of opinion that the use of colour in architec- 
ture may and ought to be revived to an extent at present almost 
undreamt of by most persons ; and certainly, in the beautiful and 
original Gothic room which Mr. Woodward has just completed © 
in the house of Dr. Acland at Oxford, the extremely bold chro- 
matic decoration is entirely successful. 

We must not forget to mention that the painting of the 
Union Room is, on the part of all persons concerned, entirely 
a labour of love. As is often the case with such labours, its suc- 
cess will probably render it, in the long run, a good investment 
of time and pains. 

We shall look with much curiosity to the completion of the 
Oxford New Museum, which promises to be our first great 
public work in which painting and sculpture have entered into 
a vital alliance with architecture. In this work Mr. Wood- 
ward has abandoned certain false traditions of building with 
admirable boldness. The covering-in of the quadrangle with 
glass and architectural iron-work is a perfectly new step in archi- 
tecture, and, one that was demanded by our modern means and 
requirements. His courage in adopting the plan, first publicl: 
recommended by Mr. Ruskin, of entrusting the design as we 
as the execution of the stone carvings to common workmen, 
has been rewarded hitherto with full success, We do not re- 
member any modern carving more beautiful than the foliage in 
the windows of one of the stair-turrets, and round. the chimneys 
of the laboratory. 


REVIEWS. 


GERMAN LITERATURE. 


fear Indian journey of M. Von Orlich was soon followed, as 
most of our readers will recollect, by the visit of another 
Prussian to our Eastern dominions. Within little more than two 
years after his return to Europe, the young Prince Waldemar, 
whose health had been somewhat impaired by his travels, died 
His journals and other papers 


from the effects of an accident. 
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were collected and fused into a work,* which was printed for 

rivate circulation by his family, and stamped with the appro- 
Fation of Alexander von Humboldt, who enriched it by a very 
touching, if perhaps rather over courtly, preface. The book 
before us consists of a careful abridgment of the original, drawn 
up and published, with the permission of the Prince’s sur- 
yiving relatives, by a gentleman who is attached to a gymnasium 
at Hirschberg, in Silesia, which is presided over by a former 
tutor of Prince Waldemar’s. The first part describes the journey 
from Berlin, by Trieste, Egypt, and Ceylon, to Caleutta—the 
second is devoted to the route from Calcutta to Patna, Kat- 
mandu, Benares, Delhi, &c.—the third recounts the expedition 
of the Prince into Thibet—and the last is chiefly oceupied by the 
Sikh campaign. 

We can give no great praise to the majority of the illus- 
trations in the Diisseldorfer Kiinstler Album for 1858.+ Those, 
however, who like Annuals may safely order a copy of it, for the 
whole getting up of the volume is so unique that it will pleasantly 
relieve the monotony of Keepsakes and Books of Beauty. Four 
pictures—“ The Greeting,” “The First Walk,” “The Bards,” 
and “ ‘True Friends”—are of great merit. We have not attempted 
to read more than a few of the poems, whose name is Legion. 

The Rheinisches Taschenbuch{ is a publication of the same class, 
but much smaller and less ambitious. Two of the engravings, 
however, in the volume for 1858 are quite admirable. These 
are the “ Prayer for the Sick Mother,” from a picture by Pixis, 
a young artist of great promise ; and “ The Angel of Everlasting 
Peace,” by X. Barth, of Munich, which, surpassingly beautiful 
in itself, acquires additional interest from the fact that the 
original picture was painted, and placed in the Camposanto of 
Munich, to commemorate the death of three of the artist’s 
children in the cholera of 1854. 

Dr. Kiesel’s Lectures on Pre-Christian History were deli- 
vered at Diisseldorf in the winter of 1855-56. They are twelve 
in number, and treat of primeval history, of ancient Asia, of the 
Phenicians, of Greece, of the Macedonian empire, and of the 
Romans. The key to their author’s philosophy is to be sought 
in the expression, “ Die Siindenfall ist die Wurzel der Welt- 
geschichte.” 

Riehl’s People of the Palatinate,|| belongs to a class of books 
which will be commoner twenty years hence than they are now. 
It is not a statistical account of the region to which it refers, nor 
a history of its inhabitants, but a picture of them and their 

and founded on history, statistics, and minute personal acquaint- 

ance. Undertaken by the command of the King of Bavaria, it 
treats chiefly of the Bavarian Palatinate, but the author often 
extends his survey beyond the limits of that district. He dis- 
cusses the physical geography of the country, the ethnology of 
the people, the influence of race upon their character, and the 
architectural and other monuments which throw light upon their 
modes of thought. ‘Thence he passes on to their habitations, 
their dress, their cookery, and then rises to the more dignified 
consideration of their language, their political and social cha- 
racteristics, and their religious life. M. Riehl aspires to produce 
not a “ photograph, but a portrait, such as those of Titian and 
Vandyke.” This is bold language, but we are bound to say we 
have not of late seen any book which has repaid a hasty glance 
with so many new ideas. 

Des Minnesangs Friihling,§ is a collection of the poems of 
some of the fathers of German song, begun by Lachmann, and, 
since his death, completed by Haupt. It is an octavo volume of 
moderate size, most carefully edited, and contains the composi- 
tions of twenty authors, whose real or assumed names are pre- 
served, as well as some by unknown hands. The language is, of 
course, archaic. The following very graceful verse is the first in 
the whole collection :— 

Da bist min, ich bin din, 

Des solt da gewis sin ; 

Dai bist beslozzen 

In minem herzen, 

Verlorn ist das sliizzelin, 
; Da musst immer drinne sin. 
. Auerbach’s Familienkalendar for 1858,** is a combination of 
the almanack and the story-book—very pleasant in its own way, 
but not particularly noticeable. 

A careful biography of Ulrich von Huttent+ by the merest 


* Die Reise Seiner Kéniglichen Hoheit des Prinzen Waldemar von 


‘Preussen nach Indien in den Jahren 1844 bis 1846. Aus dem dariiber 


erschienenen Prachtwerke im Auszuge mitgetheilt, Von J, C. Kutzner, 
lelewe in Hirschberg. Berlin; Decker, London: Williams and Norgate. 
+ Diisseldorfer Kiinstler-Album, 1858. Diisseldorf: Arnz. London: 
Williams 
Taschenbuch. Frankfort: Sauerland. London: Williams 
orgate. 
Vorlesungen iiber die Geschichte der vorchristlichen Zeit, gehalten zu 
eldorf im Winter 1855-56. Von Dr. R. Kiesel. Freiburg im Breisgau: 
Herder. London: Williams and Hargote. 1857. 
|| Die Pfalzer. Ein Rheinisches Voiksbild. Von W.H. Riehl. Stutt- 
gart und Augsburg: Cotta. London: Williams and Norgate. 1857. 
GT Des Minnesangs Friihling. Werausgegeben von Karl Lachmann und 


Moritz Haupt. Leipzig: Hirzel. London: Williams and Norgate. 1857. | 


** Berthold Auerbach’s Deutscher Familienkalendar auf das Jahr 1858. 
Mit Bildern nach Originalzeichnungen, von Wilhelm von Kaulbach, Ludwig 
Richter, und Arthur von Ramberg. Nebst einem populir-astronomis¢hen 
endarium, von Dr. Udolph Drechsler. Stuttgart und Augsburg: Cotta. 
London: Williams and Norgate. 
tt Ulrich von Hutten. Von David Friedrich Strauss. Leipzig: Brock- 
aus. London: Williams and Norgate. 1858. 


literary workman would have been no small boon to the students 
of German history ; but the publication of a life of this strange 
man, whose character has been hitherto so imperfectly known, 
from the pen of D, F. Strauss, is an event of no slight impor- 
tance. The author of the Leben Jesu has, as many of our readers 
are aware, turned his attention of late. years rather to history 
than theology. Moderate men of all opinions who know the 
cireumstances of the case, find, im this change in the direction of 
his efforts, good cause for rejoicing. ‘The work before us is in two 
small octavo volumes, and traces the history of the fiery Fran- 
conian from his childhood to his university career and his first 
important friendships—follows him through his disagreements 
with his family and his adventurous wanderings in Germany, his 
visits to Italy, and his quarrel with the Duke of Wirtemberg— 
examines his connexion with the early Reformers—and then, at 
great length, details his deadly strug; je with Rome, down to his 
miserable death in an island in the lake of Zurich. ‘ May he,” 
says his biographer at the conclusion of the chequered story, 
i oe like hatred in our souls against all that is un-German, 
un-free, un-true ; but may he glow in our hearts like inspiration 
for the honour and glory of our Fatherland, Let him be the 
genius of our people, at least so long as we need a wrathful, 
punishing, warning, guardian spirit.” We may perhaps speak 
more fully hereafter of this remarkable book. 

Aus vier Jahrhunderten* is the title given by Dr. Weber to a 
series of ‘* Curiosities of History” from the archives of Dresden, 
which have for some years been under his superintendence. The 
book is a sort of Olla podrida, full of amusing matter, and of 
some importance to the historical student. In the Record Office 
at Dresden, a vast collection of documents not immediately con- 
nected with State affairs has been preserved, The reason of 
this is, that a practice long prevailed in Saxony of sending an 
officer to the house of all the servants of Government who were 
acquainted with State secrets, with directions to seize all papers 
in any way bearing upon public affairs. These persons, fearing, 
above all things, to be accused of remissness, often seized private 
as well as public records. Thus the Government became _pos- 
sessed of a huge mass of rubbish, tailors’ bills, butchers’ bills, 
and the like; but it also obtained many documents which throw 
light upon the bye-ways of history. These, as well as more 
cae records, Dr. Weber has used in the compilation of his 
work. 

We have already said what good we know of Carl von Raumer’s 
educational views. The part of his large work? which treats of 
the education of girls, has lately been reprinted in a separate 
form. It finely illustrates the worst points of its author’s mind, 
and can only be recommended to those mothers who think the 
highest type of female excellence to be the crazy good woman 
who is so common in the Aveusz Zeitung circles of Germany. 


AMERICAN METHODISM.f 


TS engraving which adorns this volume, of the Falls of 
Niagara, with a brace of unmistakeable Methodists in the 
foreground, is a type of its general contents. The front central 
position is oceupied by Dr. Hannah, pondering the, roaring 
chasm below, behind whom, at a respectful distance, sits the Rev. 
F. J. Jobson, apparently sketching the coat-tails and walking- 
stick of his chief. The great Canadian. Fall rises white and 
vast beyond, with Goat Island. in the well-known attitude, 
seeming to topple on the verge of that tremendous leap. , It is 
becoming more and more a part of religious organization that 
each influential sect should have its own books on the commonest 
subjects, and that such trite and worn-out wonders as the social 
habits and local features of Anglo-Saxon America should be seen 
by the class members through the eyes of the Connexion, Thus 
it is in the volume before us, Hotels, railways, rivers, stores, 
negroes, and waterfalls are shown through the sad-coloured lens 
of Methodism. We have no wish to quarrel with this form of 
religious development, or with this example of it. There is an 
abundance of wide and healthy literature at hand to correct the 
narrowness of view which such writings might engender; and 
they who refuse its. modifying iniluence would. Aan under 
any circumstances, find similarly powerful means of contracting 


filled as a man packs a carpet-bag in a hurry, 'and finds after- 
wards his slippers among his shaving tackle, his toothpowder 


asock. Tosome minds this kind of) writing has the charm of 
what they call “nature”—+.c., it sympathizes with the native 
disorder of their own minds, and, by putting reflection out of the 
question, rids them of an uncomfortable idea. To turn, how- 
ever, from Ta ces class of writings. to whieh, it belongs 
to the individual specimen, the work before us .is remarkable 
for the absence of that tone which high education gives to 


* Aus vier Jahrhunderten. Mittheilungen aus dem Haupt-Staats-archive 
zu Dresden, yon Dr. Karl von Weber, Ministerialrath, Director des Haupt- 
Staats-archive. In zwei Banden.’ Erster Band. Leipzig: Verlag von Bern- 
hard Tauchnitz. London: Williams and Norgate. '1857. / 

+ Die Erziehung der Médchen, Von yon Ratwmer. Zweite ver- 
mehrte Auflage. Stuttgart: Liesching. London: Williams and Norgate. 

. America and American Methodism. By the Rev. F. J. Jobson. With 
a Prefatory Letter by the Rev. John Hannah, D.D. London: Virtue. 
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an author’s composition, and which is even more marked in 
a free and careless than in a studied style. It is also the only 
book of travels that has fallen in our way which has been suc- 
cessful in excluding from its descriptions and comments the 
element of humour. There is not, we can assure the reader, 
even an attempt at a joke anywhere on the author’s part through- 
out these four hundred pages ; and this is a distinction, the credit 
of which he ought not a sed Let not the cursory reader who 
catches the name of “ Punch” in turning over “ Letter X.” sup- 
pose that any reference to our profane contemporary of Fleet- 
street is intended. ‘ Punch” is the name of a negro convert 
who becomes a preacher, and converts “the persecuting over- 
seer.” ‘There is, indeed, mention made of a gifted Methodist 
divine of whom many anecdotes are related ‘‘ very racy and 
amusing,” and which “ highly illustrate his power of repartee.” 
But the only scrap of jocularity adduced as a sample is from his 
last sermon at a camp meeting :— 

It ie said that when he gave out his text of “ But grow in grace,” he 

announced it with these words—* You will find my text in the /ast Epistle 
of St. Peter, the last chapter, the lasé¢ verse; and it may be that from it I 
shall preach my last sermon.” 
The italics, it need scarcely be told, are the author's; and, though 
he does not joke himself, they show us what his notion of a joke is, 
and what he might have done had he beensominded. Wethank 
him, on the whole, for his forbearance, and proceed to eull another, 
still second-hand, specrmen. The author is speaking of some 
‘* Trish friends” :— 

Their conversation is ever bright and sparkling. One of them armused us 
much by a thorough Irish bull which he perpetrated one day when we were 
conversing with him on the difference of time between friends at Indianopolis 
and in England and Ireland. A bright thought seemed to flash through him 
in an instant concerning the electric telegraph wire proposed to be laid down 
between England and Ireland and America. “ Ah!” said he, “we are six 
hours behind them in England and Ireland; but soon in less than that time 
we shall have news from across the water here, so that we shall have news of 
an event before it has occurred,” That it would appear so by differenee of time 
was what he meant, but it was not what he said. 

These are the only two shocks which threaten the moral equi- 
librium of the book, and they probably have not disturbed the 
gravity of the reader. 

The author appears not to have read Cooper’s novels, and to 
be unacquainted with such a person as “ Uncle Tom.” Yet, sin- 
gularly enough, he records from the Rev. James B. Finley’s 
Sketches of Western Methodism what looks like the veritable 
prototype of that Christian of romance. There is about this 
story a worked-up tone, and an air of dramatic finish, which 
provokes a suspicion like that with which we listen to 
medieval tales. The story is shortly as follows :—A slave, by 
name “Cuff,” is sold with a warranty of freedom from vice, 
“unless,” it is added, “ that he will pray and attend the meeting.” 
His purchaser was “an infidel newly settled in life, and whose 
youthful wife had before her marriage often heard with deep 
feeling the addresses and prayers of Cuff.” The slave, having 
changed owners, is overheard by his mistress “ praying not only 
for himself, but also for his new ‘massa’ and ‘ misse’,” just as 
St. Clair in the story overhears Tom. Having indiscreetly con- 
fessed that he had been to meeting, he is told by his. master that 
he must ‘‘ quit praying,” and refuses. He is. tied to a tree and 
flogged by the master’s own hand, who, as he pauses at intervals, 
inquires. regularly .whether Cuff will ‘‘quit praying,” and re- 
ceiving & negative answer, continues to apply the lash, and repeat 
the question, until ‘from sheer exhaustion he can strike no 
longer.” ‘Lhe slave crawls off to his hut, and.is heard singing a 
verse of ahymn.. His mistress is seen looking through the hut 
window in tears, and, on venturing to remonstrate with the 
tyrant, is threatened with the “ cowhide” herself. The infidel 
raves and curses through the day; and when 
night earae, he writhed with agony on his bed. Before the morning dawned 
he exclaimed, * I feel I shall be damned! O God, have mercy me! Is 
there any one to pray for me?’ “ None,” said the wife, “unless it be the 
poor negro you have whipped so severely” “ He will not pray for me,” said 
the husband. “ He will, I am sure,” said the wife. “ n send for him 
without‘delay, for I cannot live as I am,” said the husband. Cuff was sent 
for; he came, sore and bleeding, sapouting, mee ill- , when, to his great 
astonishnyent, he found his cruel master bowed upon the floor of his room, 
and erying to Heaven for merey. “Cuff, will you—ecan you pray for me ?” 
was the earnest inquiry proposed to the bowed slave. ‘ Yes, massa,” was 
the prompt reply; “ I have been praying for you and misse all night.” They 
prayed and wept together until the heavy en was removed from the 
awakened eonscience, when the rejoicing master, springing to his feet, and 
throwing his arms around his dark slave, exclaimed, “Cuff, my forgiving 
brother, from this moment you are a free man!” The master formally eman- 
— his injured slave, and, with his youthful wife, united himself to the 

hodist Church. Afterwards, with Cuff, whom he engaged as chaplain for 
his estate, he hed that Jesus whose name he had blasphemed, and whose 
disciple he vol urged. 

Itis painful to be obliged, on sober reflection, to record a 
doubt of this story—although there is good evidence that its 
main incidents are ever repeating themselves in the struggle 
between light and darkness which prevails in the Slave States. 
The “ Uncle Tom” type is the favourite ideal of slave heroism ; 
and, what may, perhaps, be called the legend of “ Uncle Tom,” 
seems to float in the suffering bosom of negro humanity when 
raised to the Christian s' Once it was “ Sonediegeid 


Jack’”’—now it is ‘‘ Unele Tom;” and the change is for the better. 
The story of the text gives dramatic unity and arrangement to 
the glorious ideas of confession and conversion—of the conquest 
by suffering—of the stony rock smitten, and the waters of peni- 
tence gushing forth—of all which makes religion vital, sustain- |} 


ing her mission ‘to bind up the broken-hearted, and proclaim 
deliverance to the captive.” Were it a tale half a oe 
years old, to question its historical truth would be to fight with 
ashadow. Let us still believe in the boatman of Uri, though his 
figure flits in that mist of romance which hangs along the morn- 
ing stream of history. But the matter is different when a case 
challenges literal credit in this wide-awake nineteenth century, 
and when the Rev. F. Jobson invites our belief inthe Rev. James 
Finley and Western Methodism. Substitute conversion (in the 
most drastie and convulsive sense of the word) by the prayers of 
the living, for miracles wrought at the tombs of the dead, and we 
have the same spirit of yearning after the marvellous which 
taints the Church chronicles of five cer turies ago, reappearing in 
the “ Penny Weekly Gospels” and * Zion’s Trumpets” of to-day, 
The reader should particularly observe the conversion of the fe 
master, without which the catastrophe would be incomplete. So 
“Punch,” as aforesaid, converts “ the persecuting overseer.” This 
winds up the drama. With a conversion the romance of religion 
ends, and the reality which tests it begins. But this latter is seldom 
dwelt on. The persecutor turning preacher, and making his 
former victim his chaplain, resembles.the marriage with which 
the novel closes. And “they live happy ever afterwards.” 

By far a more pleasing part of the + dee before us is a sketch 
of the missionary labours of the early Methodists, through whose 
voices, ‘‘erying in the wilderness,” came to the prairie and 
the forest the message of peace between God and man. 
Many anecdotes of their weary lives spent on their errand, and 
many records of the fruits of their labours in the conduct of 
their Indian converts, have a healthy tone of reality, and are 
exceedingly interesting. Among negroes and Red Indians 
emotions may be accepted as genuine, which would inspire us 
with a feeling of distrust if related of the chilly-toned humanity 
to which we belong. We give a specimen :— 

This [a passage in a sermon] was en with such an emphasis, witha a 
soul contiahin with the most allowed aod exalted feeling, that it was like 
the sudden bursting of a cloud surcharged with water, and the co tion 
was instantly overwhelmed with a shower of Divine grace from the upper 
world. At first, sudden shrieks, as of persons in distress, were heard in 
different parts of the house; then shouts of praise, and in every direction 
sobs and groans, and eyes overflowing with tears, while many were prostrated 
on the floor, or lay helpless upon the seats. A very athletic-looki 

reacher, who was sitting by my side, suddenly fell upon his seat as if pie! 
ya _— ; and I felt.my heart melting under sensations which I could not 
well resist. 


This, to give every one his due, is not Mr. Jobson’s own—it is 
the glowing description of a meeting in Baltimore, given by the 
Rev. Dr. Bangs. We close the quotation designedly at this 
point, because what follows, though meant evidently for mere 
warmth of pious emotion, might seem to some readers, equally 
pious, but who do not happen to be Methodists, to verge on the 
rofane. 

. The most pleasing impression which this book leaves on the 
mind is that of the powerful religious sentiment, the whole force 
of which seems to operate in drawing more closely the ties which 
unite this country with her western daughterland. War leaves 
its sears, and commerce has its rivalries, but the office of 
religion is to efface the traces of every wound, and to gather out 
the thorns as they spring up between the kindred nations. 
Churchmer and sectarian divines exchange yearly salutations on 
the apostolic model, and are looked on as the ambassadors of the 
maternal communion, and the honoured guests of the filial one ; 
and such meetings, however marked by occasional extravagance, 
express a feeling which spreads heart-deep among us and om 
them, and will effect more of lasting union than cotton 
commerce, than telegraph and clipper, than community of race, 
of language, and of laws. 


MEDLEVAL ARMS AND ARMOUR.* 


Te archeology of arms and armour has always had a special 
interest for a certain class of cognoscenti—less for the sake 
of the varied and beautiful arts of the metallurgist exercised in 
the manufacture and ornamentation of the implements of war, 
offensive and defensive, than as a branch of the study of the 
costumes and social habits of the past. And undoubtedly a 
knowledge of the successive fashions of body-armour, and of the 
ordinary weapons of the Middle Ages, is often a most useful 
subsidiary qualification for historical research. Many an obscure 
chronicle has been interpreted by means of the light thrown 
upon it by an acquaintance with ae details of military life; 
and many a date—in illuminations, in old paintings and engravings, 
and even in architectural friezes or seulp' ornament—has 
been settled by reference to the style of armour represented by 
the medizval artists. The sculptors and painters of old had no 
dread of anachronisms. Whether their subject was sacred or 
seeular, their personages, as a general rule, wore the dress of the 
time. St. George or Goliath of Gath, Sir Amadis or the soldiers 
watching at the Sepulchre, were always clothed in the armour of 
the knights or men-at-arms of the day. And it is not only the 
professed antiquary, or the patient “rubber” of those ghastly 
fac-similes of monumental brasses which were once so fashionable, 


* History of Chivalry and Ancient Armour; with Descriptions of the 
Feudal the Usages the Tournament, 
Translated from the German of Dr. F. Kottenkamp, by 
Llus' i coloured i of Ancient 
1857. 
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sculpture at least a century too early. M. Didron has lately 
edited an interesting brochure, by an Knglish architect, Mr. W. 
Burges, on the iconography of the famous capiials of the 
Venetian Palace, and has somewhat indiscreetly ventured to 
dispute the dates assigned to these works, not only by that dis- 
tinguished iconologist, but by Mr. Ruskin, who has made the 
Stones of Venice his own speciality, by the labour he has 
bestowed upon them. 

It is not altogether unnecessary to vindicate the study of arms 
and armour from the charge of —— ; for it must be confessed 
that the display in the Tower of London, and those awkward tilting 
figures which were such an eye-sore in the late Manchester Exhi- 
bition in the midst of so many exquisite works of art and beauty, 
and above all, the “men in armour” in Lord Mayor's Show, com- 
bine to present a somewhat ridiculous association of ideas. The 
fact is, it is the dressing-up of lay figures—men and horses, 

unt and stark, in clumsy and ungainly action—that is absurd. 

t should be left to the imagination to piece a suit of armour 
together, and to invest with a halo of romance the details of an en- 
counter in the lists. A page of Froissart is glorious reading ; but 
the actual reality of the shock of two burly warriors mounted on un- 
wieldy Flemish cart-horses, men and beasts alike encumbered 
with heavy plates of metal, must have been very different from the 
gallant pictures painted for the mind’s eye by the romancers of old, 
or by Scott or Fouqué in modern literature. It is true that the 
late revival by Mr. Kean of Shakspeare’s Richard IT. presented 
aseries of most brilliant and picturesque tableaux of the military 
and civil costumes of the fourteenth century ; but the spectator 
could never forget that the mailed nobles, who were so active 
and graceful upon the stage, had merely to bear the very 
moderate weight of “ property” armour. It would be far better, 
in our judgment, if such fine collections as those in the Tower 
and in Goodrich Court were displayed without the grotesque 
ency of lay figures, which irresistibly recall the idea of Madame 
MTassaud's wax-works. When the medieval forms of chivalry had 
been superseded in the progress of society, Cervantes laughed 
down the lingering remains of the exploded system; and those 
who remember Mambrino’s helmet need not have any new asso- 
ciations of absurdity presented to their minds in the examination 
of the remains—reually instructive and valuable in their way—of 
an important branch of the arts and social habits of a past age. 

These remarks have been suggested by a curious republication, 
in England, of a laborious German work on ancient armour. It 
has always been a matter of surprise how the expensive illus- 
trated books that so frequently issue from the press in France 
and Germany can find a remunerative sale. Dr. Kottenkamp’s 
Essay is a case in point. Sixty-two large illustrations, elabo- 
rately coloured by hand, would presuppose, at Enylish prices, a 
large public sufficiently interested in the study of ancient armour 
to purchase a costly volume on this special subject. Such a work 
in this country would certainly not find a publisher, especially 
considering the needless repetition of many of the plates. In 
the case before us, the German lithographs are used over again 
for the English edition ; and it is possible, though not very pro- 
bable, that this saving of prime cost in the illustrations may 
make the present translation a successful speculation. But the 
volume, which is of an oblong shape in order to suit the plates, 
which form by far the thickest part of the work, is not ve 
attractive to an English eye, in spite of its careful “ getting up.” 
And the letterpress, arranged in double columns on each page, 
is far from convenient to a reader. Besides which, the subject 
has been, on the whole, better treated by previous E Aish 
authors. Without doing more than naming the works of Mey- 
rick, Bloxam, Boutell, and other writers on costume or monu- 
mental antiquities, we may refer more particularly to a very 
beautiful volume published a year or two ago on Ancient Armour 
and Weapons in Europe, by Mr. John Hewitt, a member of 
the Archxological Institute. This treatise is far more exhaustive 
than that of Dr. Kottenkamp, though it only professes to reach 
as low us the end of the thirteenth century. Tt deals with the 
arms and armour of all the European nations, while Dr, Kotten- 

amp’s scarcely goes beyond his native Germany. And Mr. 
Hewitt’s illustrations are drawn from a hundred sources besides 
the actual weapons—seals, illuminations, monumental effigies, 
tapestries, frescoes, sculptures, chessmen, painted glass, and 
brasses ; while the German plates in the volume before us are 
almost exclusively taken from the Dresden Cabinet of Engrav- 
ings, the Turnierbuch, and the Fechtbuch of Hector Mairs, of 
Augsburg. As in heraldry, so in armoury, there is much dif- 
ference between our own insular and the various Continental 
systems ; and many of Dr. Kottenkamp’s selected illustrations 
of gevets, or suits, or weapons, are of comparatively little interest 
to the student of the English variety of this branch of antiqui- 
ties. Still, this gaily-coloured volume will be a welcome addition 
to.an archological library, as a book of useful reference ; and 
the introductory essays, which seem very efficiently translated 
by Mr. Léwy, havea value of their own, though inferior perhaps 
to that of the numerous coloured illustrations by which they are 
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The first essay is asketch of the feudal system, followed by one 


egal, or philosophical treat- 
ment of the subject ; and the sentiment connected with the insti- 
tution of chivalry is tamely reproduced, if compared with the 
lofty and impassioned utterances of Mr. Kenelm Digby, in his 
Broudstone of Honour. But the dissertations may, nevertheless, 
be read with profit, though perhaps it was scarcely necessary to 
preface a technical description of arms and armour by an inves- 
tigation into the origin of feudalism and es * We have no 
information about the precise nationality of the author. He 
seems to be one who remembers with bitter regret the 
rational liberty enjoyed by his Teutonie ancestors before the 
feudal tyranny became riveted on the bulk of the population ; and 
he traces with manifest satisfaction the political circumstances 
to which England owed its early enfranchisement and its present 
greatness. But into these questions we will not enter. Dr. 
Kottenkamp seems to think that chivalry was at once the 
result of feudalism and its antidote. Political causes gave pre- 
ponderance in the State to the heavy-armed horsemen ; and the 
religious fervour of the time, favoured by the rising literature of 
the Troubadours, and acting on the inherent reverence for 
woman always found in the Teutonic character, tempered the 
fierceness of the dominant aristocracy by the gracious ideal of 
knightly or chivalric virtue. Dr. Kottenkamp gives interesting 
details of the physical training and moral accomplishments of a 
perfect knight—his muscular exercises, abstinence, and en- 
durance, cleanliness of person, and self-respect ; his truthfulness, 
honour, generosity, refinement, and courtesy. The ideal of 
chivalrous perfection, indeed, has never been exceeded ; and Sir 
Philip Sidney, or Bayard, are still the models by which Tom 
Brown of Rugby is, though perhaps unconsciously, educating 
himself to be an English “ gentleman.” 

But it is time to give some account of Dr. Kottenkamp’s plates. 
They begin with bows and arrows, cross-bows, bolts, of every 
kind of vicious ingenuity, baliste and catapults, battering rams 
and towers for assaulting walled fortresses. Then follow the 
halberds and partizans, s and lances, spiked balls of iron 
hung by chains to the ps of stout staves, and tlails of knotted 
iron studded with sharp points. Then there are grim Teutonic 
jests—the Godendac (or Good-day) of the Flemings, a kind of club 
with which the burghers of Flanders weleomed their enemies ; 
and the morning-star, Morgen-stern, still carried by Scandinavian 
watchmen. Every conceivable device for cutting, hacking, 
piercing, tearing, sawing, jagging—upwards, downwards, back- 
wards, and on all sides—will be found in the halberd-heads in a 
long series of terrible It is a positive relief to ‘turn 
from these diabolical implements of torture as well as 
slaughter to the honest swords, whether pointed, bun , 
eurved, or two-handled, or to the hammers and clubs, battle- 
axes and maces. ‘Thence we advance to matchlocks, and 
then to defensive armour. Casques and plumes, morions and 
visors, gorgets, breastplates, greaves, sollerets, vamplates, gaunt- 
lets, and every other article of the unpeaceful wardrobe of our 
ancestors, follow in succession. And finally, there are some 
thirty large plates of jousts and tilts. Here are horses covered 
with emblazoned trappings down to their feet, in every imaginable 
variety of bad taste, and men, almost equally disguised, in every 
attitude of the encounter, as victors or as vanquished. Last of 
all, there are some plates of foot combats, with swords and clubs, 
daggers and sharp-spiked shields. Those who have a taste for 
horrors, as well as those who wish to know something about 
German arms and armour, may profitably consult Mr. Lowy’s 
translation of Dr. Kottenkamp’s work. 


MR. GRANTLEY BERKELEY ON FIELD SPORTS IN FRANCE* 


style is good,” once a time said Sydney'Smith, 
“except the tiresome ;” and Mr. Grantley Berkeley is 
never tiresome. Very lively, very good-natured, ve pam, 
very sentimental, very fond of field-sports, therongh y up in all 
matters relating to horses and dogs, with a frame of iron, and a 
noble appetite, with a good deal of shrewd sense in the details 
of life, sometimes clouded by a very hasty temper, Mr. Grantle 
Berkeley wields a fluent and td pen. In this ly 
volume he has chronicled the events of a month's excursion to the 
forests of France. Early in the autumn of last year, he left Beacon 
Lodge, having for companions seven dogs of the rarest breed. 
After four or five weeks spent oad mingled feelings | of 
delight in the number and eur of the French ‘animals of 
chase, and of fury at the execrable badness of French houndsand 
the obstinate stupidity of French huntsmen, he returned bearing 
a trophy of wild-boar skulls and wolf-skins—-his homeward jou 
deriving a little excitement from a thrashing he administ 
to acabman at Havre, which seems to have been not undeserved. 
The story of his journey and his stay in the French forests forms 
a most agreeable volume—a volume very readable even for people 
who do not.care much. for field-sports, and, no doubt, amtonsely 
interesting to sporting men. ‘Mr. Grantley Berkeley's: enthu- 


® A Month in the Forests of France., Bythe Hon, | y F. Botkelay. 
Month in the Korgats of France, Bythe Hon, Gransley 


that need know something of the chronology of armour. A 
smattering of this lore will be useful also to those who study the | on 
higher art of Perugino, Raffaelle, or Diirer. And, to take an ex- | to a detailed description of the several varieties of medieval 
ample from architecture, had the accomplished French archeo- | armour. Finally, we have some account of the laws and customs 
logist, M. Didron, duly considered the armour of the soldier in | of tournaments and of trials by single combat. There is nothing 
? the Judgment of Solomon of the “Capital of Justice” in the | very profound in any of these disquisitions. We find nothin 
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siasm for hunting of all kinds inspires his readers with a 
kindred feeling; and theré’is' something amusing in ‘the tre- 
mendous sentimentality of ne who is ‘no puling, weakly, nervous 
lad, but a maw ‘in ‘the highest! physical’ condition, and who, 
though capable of enduring ‘great ‘privations, enjoys’ his dinner 
as setisible mortals should’ Rarely have we'read anything more 
fervent than the aniatory tone of the mottdes. pretixed ‘to thie 
several chapters, ‘which' have “evidently: come ‘from: lis’ own 
pen, but which, unlike Sir Walter Scott, who modestly appended 
Old Play 'to the mottoes avhich he himself wrote, our author 
boldly ascribes to Berkeley? | Thon Mr. Grantley Berkeley, after 
feeding the ‘hounds in thé ‘evening, and arranging his ‘hunting 
equipment for the following day, “opened his casement on the 
still, baliny, star-lit night, ‘and imagined that the sweet, warm air 
that sighed. wp to methrowgh the flowers was: the breath of lips 
then huslied in fa-off, and, perhaps, indeep repose.” 

Mr Berkeley: much. enjoyed the kindness and hospitality of 
the friends with whom he was staying, who seem to have done 
all they could to gratify their guest’s:tuste for sport of all kinds. 
But their entire’ sporting! system, /though on. a considerable 
scale; was most irritating Englishman. |The servants were 
ignorant and disobedient, and the: hounds were ‘old false 
cripples,” who kepb up: a stupid roaring at wrong times and 
plaees. Eagerly did Mr. Berkeley wisli/for an opportunity of 
quietly shooting) some of them; but he was. so constrained by 
cireumstances, that he could only ‘shake his fist at: them, and 
wish them at the devil.” |He was a new: Tantalus. In the midst 
of abundance. of neble: game—boars, wolves; and deer—he was 
constantly taken, in| expectation, of grent sport, to spots. where 
not an. animal could be, found ;: while,,at other times, he assisted 
for many hours in». the chase magnificent wild boars, which 
ultimately made their-eseape through the! badness. of the dogs 
and the inefliciency of the huntsmen, We are not sure how far 
Mr. Berkeley's French friends, may like to! have their system so 
unceremoniously pulled to pieces. .In no part of the world is a 
stranger popular who comes declaring that. everything he sees is 
wrong, and that, he wants .to| set everything right. . Yet such is 
Mr. Berkeley’s aim, He says;— 

In MS. now in my possession, I’ have perfected a complete definition of the 
course which the l’rench sportsmen ‘should pursue in getting together ser- 
vants, hunters, and hounds, with every needful instruetion regarding the 
chase of the wolf} boar, stag, deer, fox, and otter. It is my intention to sub- 
mit the work thas alladed'to, to the acceptation of the trade in Paris; for, 
with their country and their beasts of chase, Iam indeed sorry to see my 
kind and hospitable friends, as well» as the generality of gentlemen and 
in France, lumentably deficient in everything relating to the 
cennel, 

On a beautiful afternoon in the early part of September, 1856, 
Mr. Grantley Berkeley started by railway for Southampton, 
wondering much that by the Havre route he could, for twenty- 
seven shillings, travel first-elass: from Beacon Lodge to Paris 
in not much more than twenty-four hours. He was in the best 
possible spirits, and was fully prepared for sport :— 

How happily I had ‘passed my time preparing for this journey! The two 
great double guns of the gauge were thoroughly inspected: and packed 
carefully in their cases, My old favourite single rifle had been petted up by 
Lang, in Cockspur-street, till it looked quite fresh; and eyery crevice of each 
ease was stwfed with wadding, balls, and heavy cartridge. In addition to 
these, my straight hunting-horns, by Shyrly, of Regent-street, my spurs, 
my belt, my boots, my hunting-knife, and everything that a sportsman or a 
gentleman could desire, were gathered together and nicely stowed away; and 
when all was cared for, even to my fishing-tackle, with a shake to the travel- 
ling-dress in whick I stood, [ said to myself, with all the gusto of a boy on 
the eve of his first 1st of September, “ Now for my friend D’Anchald, his old 
chateau of the wilderness (Chateau Sauvages), his wolves, his boars, his roe- 
deer, his foxes, wild-cats, martin-cats, and otters; here goes to fraternize with 
them all!” 

Monsieur le Vicomte d’Anchald had heard, far away in France, 
of the doings of Mr. Grantley Berkeley’s bloodhound Druid in 
hunting down wild deer; and he came over to England to make 
the acquaintance of that remarkable animal and his master. He 
spent some time at Beacon Lodge, joined heartily and success- 
fully in all Mr. Berkeley's sports by land and sea, got some 
bloodhounds and foxhounds ir ood kennels, and received 
Mr. Berkeley’s promise to visit Bly forest, two hundred 
miles south of Paris, of whieh he was Jouvetier, or wolf-hunter. 
In the cheerful humour above depicted, Mr. Berkeley was now 
setting off upon his return visit. He had with him two little 
white terriers, a fine bloodhound, and four bloodhound whelps ; 
but he was accompanied by no servant of any sort, and was 
resolved to be amused rather than bothered by any difficulties 
arising from his imperfect knowledge of the French language. 
“Economy and good-humour” was to be his motto. Arrived 
at Southampton, Mr. Berkeley found himself cumbered with 
help. His eleven packages were seized by as many assiduous 
friends, to whom, on many former occasions, he tells us he had 
dispensed shillings and sixpences, kicks and cuffs—all given and 
received with perfect good-humour on both sides. He found 
himself and his dogs the centre of a large procession, in the midst 
of which he reached the steamer which was to convey him to 
France. Here he sent his attendants away rejoicing, and inducted 
his dogs into a comfortable horse-box which had a prepared 
for their reception. 

Next morning the steamer was off the coast of France. On 
entering its saloon, Mr. Berkeley perceived two or three ladies 
and one or two gentlemen seated at breakfast. Just as he 


entered he beheld, with speechless wonder, a “ gent’ arise from 
his berth, pull off his: coat and waistcoat, place a basin on the 


table at which the party were seated, and proceed to perform his 
ablutions :— 

I confess [says the author] I was fascinated, and for a time a fixture to 
the cabin floor, although within me burned an extraordinary desire to become 
the champion of woman. 

“Well,” I whispered to myself, “now for it!” One of those gentlemen at 
table with the ladies will assuredly poise yonder lump of butter on the end of 
a fork, and, sling-like, lodge it im-the gent’s eye. But no: nothing of the 
kind took place. So thinking that were to thrust myself forward in pro- 
tection of ladies, whose lawful protectors were ra seated by their sides, 
and a “ row? were the consequence, the press of the United Kingdom would 
head innumerable columns with ‘ Mr. Grantley Berkeley again!” with an 
immense effort I shook off the horrible fascination, stared idiotically on the 
inactive gentlemen and the recumbent butter, and again trod the lively deck 
and breathed the sea-borne breeze. 

As Mr. Berkeley rolled along in the railway carriage towards 
Paris, he surveyed the country with a sportsman’s eye. “ There's 
a wood for a woodcock or a There’s a rippling shallow 
and a likely hole fora good fish’’—were his frequent ejaculations, 
Passing through Paris, he proceeded by the Orleans Railway. 
Here he made the acquaintance of some men with whom he was 
unable to communicate in words :— 

Somehow or other we got into an indistinct exchange of ideas, the sight of 
Malwood having induced some sporting conclusions; when one of the gentle- 
men, to show me that he knew what Malwood was for, failing to make 
himself verbally intelligible, got down on his hands and knees, stooped his 
head as if to a scent, and then flung it up and bellowed, to the infinite mirth 
of the lady as well as of myself and the other gentleman. He then resorted to 
my pocket-book, and drew the animals of the chase, and one way or other we 
got on very well. 

At length, at a little roadside station, Mr. Grantley Berkeley 
met his friend M. d’Anchald, and drove away in a carriage drawn 
by two noble white mares, through the Forest to the Chateau. 
Our author strained his eyes through the night into the depths 
of shade around him, wondering if a boar or a wolf were near. 
Arrived, he found serving as the rug of the dining-room fire-place, 
the skin of a huge old wolf, concerning which his host related 
a thrilling legend. Weary, he retired to his chamber, adorned 
with woodland spoils, and in the morning looked with delight 
upon a new scene :— 

With a swing I leapt from my bed, and entering the recess of the window 
caused by the thickness of the walls, I threw the casement open, and inhaled 
as sweet a sigh, from as sunny a morn, as eyer a sportsman revelled in, 
Beneath my window was a terrace, whence arose to my delighted senses the 
aroma of mignonette and other flowers, while below its wall were splendid 
meadows, as green and rich as those beneath the battlements of Berkeley 
Castle, filled with white cattle. Beyond the meadows the undulating ground 
rose in some arable land, abutting the edge of the luxuriant wild, or copse- 
wood forest. Oh! what a balmy, easily breathed, and invigorating air! 
soft the sky, and how green the fields and wood! 

So far, Mr. Berkeley had been delighted with all he saw ; but 
now came the less agreeable part of the picture. After breakfast, 
accompanied by his host and his two sons, he proceeded to 
inspect the kennel of hounds, And wretched animals the 
were. There were about seventeen dogs, in every possible 
stage of disease and incapacity—not above two or three were fit 
to be taken out. All were eaten up with the mange—all but one 
or two were absolute skeletons. Our author selected four or five 
of the least bad-looking, and took them out to try for otter, but 
found them as vile to hunt with as to look at, and was soon 
thankful to entreat his friends to send back to the kennel some 
of those which they regarded as their most useful dogs. The 
hounds were all fed on barley-meal—a most heating and unhealth 
diet ; and with this they were regularly stuffed as late as possible 
the day before hunting, and then in the morning before going out 
to hunt! The natural result of this system is, that the hounds . 
soon knock up, and lie down to sleep, when the wolf, if it be a 
wolf they are chasing, having had just sufficient exercise to give 
him an appetite, returns to the line, and dines upon any single 
hound he may fall in with. Then it appears that when the 
abominable mess on which the hounds fare has been provid 
all of them are allowed to rush upon it at once. The econse- 
quence is that the delicate feeders get pening to eat, while two 
or three dogs of voracious appetite engross the whole, and amid 
a handful of shivering skeletons appear in prize-pig condition. 
It is a rule in the French forests that a separate air is fapinies 
to be played on the huge French horn for each animal of chase ; 
and hence a I’rench master of hounds has to seek his huntsman 
rather at the opera than in the kennel. 

A day or two after Mr. Berkeley’s arrival, arrangements were 
made for a grand wolf-hunt. A large party assembled at the 
place appointed. Mr. Berkeley thus describes his first sight of 
the hounds :— 

Hearing there were to be two packs of hounds united for the attack on 
wolves, and at first with the idea of huntsmen and whippers-in in my hi 
I expected to see at least four mounted men and forty couples of hounds. 
My brother sportsmen in England will guess my surprise when I saw but 
two horses tied to the bushes, and two men seated on the banks, smoking 
short pipes; and, hung up fast by the head like rizzened haddocks or bunches 
of carrots, and all strung together on one string, nose to nose, and with 
dejected sterns, two little Tots of hounds, perhaps five couples in one lot, and 
six or seven couples in the other, tied to two trees. Having walked up to 
these creatures and inspected their condition, I found some immensely old, 
and so thin, that edgeways you could hardly see them ; and some so fat, that 
they were less fitted for wind and speed than a lady’s plethoric lap-dog. 
Throughout the two lots, the same bad feet and legs existed as in the instance 
of the French hounds in the kennel at the chateau. 

With these likely animals the woods were drawn, and by good 
luck a boar was found, chased, and shot. Mr. Berkeley was 
wrathful at the clumsy and untidy fashion in which the carcase 
was dressed. But every point about French hunting appears to 

be equally bad. ‘ 
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We cannot attempt to follow the rapid succession of boar- 
chases, wolf-hunts, otter-hunts, and fishing expeditions which 
filled up the month at Chateau Sauvages. Most of them 
proved ruitless, from the wretched condition of the hounds, and 
the utter want of tact with which they were handled. Mr. 
Berkeley did all he could to introduce a better system; and 
what with physicking and bleeding hounds, preparing food for 
them, and trying to impress English notions as to field-sports 
upon his French friends, his time was pretty fully occupied. 

e can only hope that his efforts were duly appreciated by those 
for whose benefit they were more immediately intended. 


MADAME ROSE* 


MA4D4Me ROSE is one of the many good things for which 
we have to thank the Bibliotheque des Chemins de Fer. It is 
a very pretty story—just such a one as would naturally owe its 
origin to an ingenious French brain. The scene is laid in the 
leasant village of Maisons, not far from Paris, and close to the 
cole of the Seine. Surrounded by a garden, stands a villa 
called ‘‘ La Maison-Blanche,” which, with half an acre of land, 
belongs to M. Georges de Francalin, who inhabits it with two 
old servants and Tambour—‘ un chien de chasse de la race des 
épagneuls A robe blanche et feu; tout le monde 4 Maisons 
connaissait Tambour.” Why M. de Francalin chose to live 
constantly at ‘La Maison-Blanche” no one could discover; 
but the fact that he persisted in remaining in exile from 
Paris, was in itself sufficient to establish his eccentricity. He 
chose to bury himself in the country with his books, his gun, 
his rod, and his boat; and he was as determined to scare 
away the wild-fowl on the Seine, as was his companion, Tambour, 
to wage daily war with a certain black bull. One day, Georges 
his dog save two little children from drowning, by plunging 
into the river after them. One is brought to land apparently 
lifeless. With the assistance of Canada, an old fisherman, M. de 
Francalin takes them to their mother, who comes to meet 
them with a number of womenand children. The mother brings 
the little boy to life by a good beating—the little girl protects 
herself behind Georges, who promises to give her some new 
clothes. “Il tira un louis de la poche de son gilet; mais en le 
donnant il devint tout pile, et s’appuya contre un tronc 
darbre. ‘Diable! est-ce que vous auriez quelque idée de vous 
trouver mal?’ dit Canada. ‘J’ai froid,’ répondit Georges. En 
ce moment, une femme qu’on n’avait pas encore vue s’approcha 
du groupe. Elle était couverte d’une robe fort simple toute noire 
et d'une pelisse de drap. ‘Ah! voici Madame Rose! s’écria 
la petite fille, qui, sans prendre garde a l'eau dont elle était 
inondée, courut vers la dame en robe noire, et se jeta dans ses 
—— Tl n’est pas arrivé malheur 4 son frére?’ demanda 
adame Rose i La Thibaude. ‘Oh! non, madame; le voila, et 
voici monsieur qui l’a tiré de l'eau.’ Madame Rose regarda 
de Francalin, Georges voulut saluer, mais il chancela; 

un nuage passa devant ses yeux, et il tomba au pied de I’arbre.” 
en Georges recovers, he finds himself comfortably installed in 
perhaps a good fire, with Canada using efforts to restore 
animation. He has been carried to the house of Madame Rose. 
“Ah ci! mais je ne puis pas rester dans ce costume chez 
Madame Rose—une couverture et rien dessous! Ne vous mettez 
pe en peine!” replies Canada. “On n’est pas riche, mais on a 
eux habits complets. Voila des souliers ot vous, serez comme 
dans un bateau, et une yareuse qui vous tiendra chaud sans vous 
étouffer; mettez-moi ¢a.” In this costume Georges is ready to 
admit Madame Rose, who comes in to see how he is getting on 
and to offer breakfast, which he accepts. The lady is, we are 
told, not pretty, but charming. ‘‘It was impossible to wish that her 


nose were more delicate, or her mouth smaller; it seemed that |, 
each of her features was at peg what it ought to be, and made 


expressly for her”—“ quand on l’avait quittée, on ne pensait: pas 
quelle pat ¢tre mieux ou autrement qu'on ne I’avait yue.” 
complete the portrait, “Quand elle parlait, elle vous regardait 
bien franchement dans les yeux; un joli sourire égayait fe coin 
de sa bouche, qui semblait faite pour. la yérité; elle était natu- 
rellement joyeuse et vive, et cependant un voile de) mélancolie 
était répandu sur son front, et son regard avait parfois quelque 


chose de triste et de plaintif comme celui d‘une colombe blesrée.. 


C’était moins ane lueur qu'un éclair fugitif; mais il n’en.fallait 
pas davantage pour comprendre que Madame Rose avaii,soultert.” 
She is the la y Bountiful of the village, and visits La Thibaude, 
whose little girl has a fever from the effects of her bath in 
the Seine. Madame Rose tells Georges of her illness, and what 
ad been done for the poor family, adding, “c'est dix francs’ 
que vous me devez. Je n'ai pas le droit de guérir toute seule 
Jes enfants qui yous doivent la vie. Cette manicre délicate de le 
faire entrer pour moitié dans sa charité toucha M.de Francalin.” 
This establishes their friendship on a very natural, but dan- 
serous footing. From his fishing companion Canada, Georges 
tries to discover who Madame Rose is. She came to Herblay, 
au temps qu’on se fusillait dans les rues de Paris,” accompanied 
jd & servant, and they have lived alone for more than a year. 
pe me thought she was perhaps afraid of the disturbances, and 
que tout¢a finisse. Le mari n'est pas venu.—Ah! fit Georges.—Oh! 
pas de ah! répliqua le en secouant la téte. Madame 
€ est une femme du bon Dieu, et il n’y a rien & dire sur elle.” 


* 
Madame Rose, Par Amédée Achard. Paris; Hachette. London: Jeffs. 1857. 


“ Bien sir, me disais-je, son mari va venir, et ils attendront / 


The most malicious tongues could find no flaw in Madame 
Rose. Her only visitor was a gentleman, who appeared to be a 
relation, who came for a few hours, and left, after taking a row 
on the river, in the evening. Even he had only come on two 
or three occasions. Somehow, to Georges, this ‘“‘ Monsieur de 
la ville” spoils Madame Rose. Canada has observed that when 
the postman brings her letters, “ elle souriait de moins bon cour 
ces jours-la,” There is an irresistible simplicity and good nature 
about her, and something piquant in the situation. Alfred de 
Musset has said—* Devenir amoureux n’est pas le difficile c'est 
de savoir dire qu’on l’est.” This is precisely the case with M. de 
Francalin, when his solitude is disturbed by a friend, Valentin, 
who comes to stay with him, and be consoled for the faithlessness 
of his mistress. Georges finds his old friend a bore. Valentin 
recovers, and laughs at him about his mysterious love, which he 
has kept a profound secret. To the indignation of Georges, 
Valentin recapitulates the doubts which have presented them- 
selves a thousand times in his own mind, when absent from 
Madame Rose, but which have always vanished in her presence. 
“La bonne réputation de Madame Kose ne — qu’en 
faveur de son adresse ; cette charité imépuisable qu'elle montrait 
prouvait qu'elle avait la main prodigue. Ce mystére dont elle 
s’entourait n’indiquait-il pas suffisamment qu'elle avait une vie 
antérieure & cacher?” M. de Francalin is very unhappy ; “‘ he has 
not much faith in virtue concealed like violets in the woods 3" he 
is very jealous because he cannot forget the strange “ monsieur 

ui parait de la ville,” and very foolish, because he is in love. 
ie receives a letter one morning from an aunt, begging him 
to come to Beauvais, where she has found a young lady of 
noble family whom she wishes him to marry, ‘‘ et faisait entendre 

u'une bonne moitié de sa fortune réeompenserait la soumission 

e son bon neveu.” He rejects the idea as simply preposterous. 
He calls at Herblay, and finds that a letter has obliged Madame 
Rose to go to Paris. He gets into a great rage, feels he has been 
the dupe and plaything of a coquette, and vows that Paris shall 
cure him of his folly. At this critical moment he meets Madame 
Rose, who invites him to walk with her by the river side :— 

Mme Rose paraissait absorbée par une pensée intérieure. 

“ Ne pourriez-vous pas me dire ce qui vous préoccupe? demanda Georges 
timidement. Si vous avez un chagrin, ne puis-je en prendre la moiti¢é ?” 

Mme Rose secoua la téte. 

“ Non, dit-elle, c’est une lettre qui a causé cette tristesse, cette agitation oit 
yous me voyez, et, si je ne l’avais pas regue, peut-étre serais-je plus triste ct 
plus agitée encore.” 

Un sentiment de jalousie se glissa dans le cour de Georges. 

“Celui qui a écrit cette lettre a done une bien large part d’influence dans 
votre vie? dit-il avec amertune. 

— Laissons cela,” répondit Mme Rose. 

Elle tourna la téte du cété de la brise qui soufflait, et l’aspira avec délices. 

“Ah! qu'il fait bon ici! reprit-elle, et que vous étes heureux de pouvoir y 
demeurer toujours !” 

Cet impénétrable mystére dont Mme Rose s’enveloppait, cette volonté 
ap oy montrait de ne pas permettre qu’on en soulevat un seul cOté, irritdrent 

. de Francalin. 

“Oh! toujours, c'est incertain, reprit-il d’un ton léger. Moi aussi, j'ai 
une lettre d’une tante que j’ai dans Je département de l’Oise, & Beauvais; elle 
veut me marier avec une riche héritivre qui fait ’ornement de ce chef-lieu. 

— Ah!” fit Mme Rose. 


He then enlarges on the subject in an ironical strain, which is 
assumed to disguise his anger :— 


“ Et qu’avez-vous répondu? demanda Mme. Rose. 

— Moi! j'ai refusé. 

— Pourquoi?” tle 

Ce mot, dit simplement, fit tomber la vervo factiee de M. de Francalin, 
comme le plus léger choc abat un chiiteau de cartes. - 

“ Mais, dit-il embarrassé, j'ai refusé parece que... 

Ti ne put aller plus loin, et s’arréta court. 

“Parce que vous m’aimez!” poursuivit Mme Rose. 

Georges tressaillit & ce mot, 

“Est-ce bien ecla, ef me démenfirez-vous ? ayce émotion. 

— Non,” répondit Georges, qui ne rieanait plus.’ 

Mime Rose s'appuya dowcoment sur son bras. “ Ecoutez-moi, reprit-ellle, et, 
au risque de yous faire dela peine, laissea-noi tout vous dire. Ce mariage 
qu’on yous. propose, il, ne faut pas le refuser.. Porirquoi me sacrifier votre 
avenir et m’offrir un déyouement que je ne puis pas récompenser ?” : 

Georges vit bien, a l'air de Mime Rose, que lentretien ¢iait sérieux, Iin’y 
avait én elle ni colére ni dépit, bien- moins encore de coquetterie, Tl ¢n fut. 

“Mais, dit-ilj que vous importe ‘que je me marie? Pourquor m'y 
coniraindre?, ...,. Je ne vous demande ricn, et suis houreux comme cela, : 

Croyez-vous ue je ne souffre pas du chagrin que fais? Mais tout. 
m’y force, reprit-clie. Bien plus meéme, quelles que soient, vos résolutions & , 
l'égard dé ée mariage, il faudra que vous quitticz.la Maison-Blanche. . . . Vous 
| tressaillez, itton’'dini ? “Si vous ne parties pas, moi qui partirais. Vous 
m’estimez potir qne je vous parle frarichtinént. Cette solitude dd rious 
Vivons/est dayigereuse pow tous deux. » Crowox-sous done que je maie pas tout” 
compris-depuis longtemps? Le jour vous m’avex engagce & CGeuner, je 
_savais si bien. que vous m’aimicz, que je suis allée scule dla sans 
vouloir yue Gertrude m’accompagnit. Qu’avais-je feraindre aupres de yous 

Ce iiot, qui mettait Mine Rose & des’ hauteurs oi le ne pouvait 
atteitidre, toucha M: de Franealin. 11 ‘prit la main ‘de sa ¢ompagne et la 

& ses lovres, avec un mouvement ott la tendresse se mélait au réspect. 

“ Peut-étré alors aurais-je dai m’éloigner; ou yous prier de ne plus me voir, 
ajouta Mine Rose ; je n’en ai pas, cu le courage: |i est mon tort, il rend 
lépreuye plus difficile. | 

— Mais enfin ne puis-je rester prés de yous? dit Georges. Jo yous verrai 

aussi souvent que vous le youdrez. 

, — Non, reprit Mme Rose avec’ une force persuasive. Si je vous ai bien 
jugé, je puis vous avouer sans rougir que je ne suis pas (un caraetére & bra- 
, ver un danger de tous les jours, isolée surtout comme je le suis, Les cons 
ditions de ma vie ne sauraient changer: elles sont tclles que je ne dois plus 
vous voir. Te hasard nous a fait nous ‘réncontiér aux abords village ; 
une ‘inéme jéunesse, un méme isolement nous rapprochaicnt ; j'ai rempli votre 
vie plus peutétre qu'il n’aurait fallu.  Séparons-nous, afin qu'un ‘jour, si 
Dieu le permet, nous puissions nous retrouver sans trouble. Le voulez-vous, 
et m’aimez-yous assez pour me faire ce sacrifice ? 
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— Croyez-vous done que je vous oublie, étant loin de vous? 

— Je ne sais si je le désire, mais je Vespére.. Il y aurait déloyauté & moi 
daccepter toute une vie en échange des quelques heures que je puis vous don- 
ner, quand demain peut-étre la derniére de ces heures aura sonné. Partez 
done, allez & Beauvais, voyez cette jeune fille qu’on vous destine; peut-étre 
lui trouverez-vous des qualités que vous ne lui supposez pas, et un moment de 
sagesse vous décidera & en faire la compagne de votre vie. 

— C’est vous qui me le conseillez P 

— Je fais plus, je vous le demande. Je ne veux pas qu’un jour vous me 
demandiez comte de yotre jeunesse perdue. Vouz savez si je vous ai tendu la 
main le jour ott pour la premiére fois vous m’étes — pale et défaillant. 
Si j’étais libre, je vous dirais: “Gardez-la, c’est la main d’une honnéte 
‘femme ;’ mais je ne m’appartiens plus, partez.” 

L’accent de cette voix tout & la fois ferme et tremblante pénétra la cceur 
de M. de Francalin. Il leva sur Mme Rose des yeux remplis de larmes: 
“ Que votre volonté soit faite!” dit-il. 

That same evening M. Geo goes to Paris, on his way to 
Beauvais. It is of no use—Madlle. de Valpierrecannot obliterate the 
—- of Madame Rose; and so, after a time, he returns to Paris. 
There he hears that Madame Rose has been seen leaning on the 
arm of a tall young man, with black moustaches. He immediately 
determines to go to Herblay, and find out the truth. He enters 
the room where Madame Rose had first received him—he finds 
a young man, with black moustaches, reading in an arm-chair 
near the window. Tambour is there. The young man rises—‘“ A 
la pantomime de ce chien je vois bien que vous étes son mattre ; 
veuillez vous asseoir, monsieur, je vous prie, dit-il avec la plus 
grande politesse.” Georges remains speechless. Madame Kose 
enters. ‘‘M. Georges de Francalin, dont je vous ai parlé quel- 
quefois dit elle en se tournant vers le jeune homme aux mous- 
taches noires. Et désignant celui-ci, Georges: M. le Comte 
Olivier de Réthel, mon mari, ajouta-t-elle.” 

Georges neither drowns nor shoots himself. No; the presence 
of M. de Réthel is a relief. He could not have endured a lover— 
a husband is another affair. To borrow M. Achard’s explana- 
tion—‘‘ Chez certaines Ames délicatement donées ou élevées & un 
niveau superieur par de grandes passions, la connaissance d'un 
malheur irréparable cause moins de souffrances que la perte 
d'une de ces croyances dont les racines sont au cour.” Georges 
takes up his residence at ‘‘ La Maison-Blanche,” and M. Achard 
has contrived to give an air of probability to a position which is 
neither ridiculous nor scandalous. Perhaps it is as easy to be 
virtuous as religious, on paper—as it is, when the mystery is - 
cleared up, the real interest in the story commences. Madame 
de Réthel loves her husband. To tell more would destroy all 
inclination to read this original and clever book, worthy of 
M. Achard’s former productions. 


THE CELTIC NAMES IN CHSAR¥* 


ye is the first sign of life shown by the new school of Celtic 
philology—the school of Zeuss. Four years have passed 
away since that great philologist achieved, single-handed, the 
reformation of Celtic studies by his astonishing Grammatica 
Celtica. They have passed away in silence. There has been no 
one competent to review that master-work—no one to impugn 
it if it were wrong—no one to raise one inch higher the structure 
of which he laid the foundation. To think that this state of 
things could endure much longer, would be to despair of the 
cause of learning. We are far from taking so desponding a view. 
If the best men, and those who are most called upon, have done 
nothing yet to develope further the principles of the Grammatica 
Celtica, we trust—and in more than one instance we know—it 
is because even the best have not yet done studying it. 

Zeuss’s case is a rare one. He solves the great Celtic problem, 
which for centuries had baffled the scholars of England, France, 
and Germany—he gives us a sudden and complete light, where 
we had made up our minds to sit for ever in darkness—he creates 
actitieal method where dreams and licence had become a chronic 
disease—and when he has achieved all this, there is hardly a 
voice to say, “ Well done!” Dozens of men have heretofore 
made names for themselves in the same field by mere bungling 
and pretence; but the man of paramount merit and genius dies 
without so much as a word of praise having reached his ear. 
These are sad thoughts, and they seem to have been present 
to the mind of Herr Gliick when he penned the preface and some 
other passages of his book. There is not a little of the seva 
indignatio in this honest work. Herr Gliick uses very strong 
language against one or two of those incurables who go on writing 
on Celtie matters as if Zeuss had never taught anything. But 
let there be an end to this folly. Let no man henceforward be 
listened to on Welsh grammar, or Irish mmar, or any 
subject of Celtie philology, who does not first give evidence 
that he has understood and mastered those fundamental prin- 
ciples which Zeuss has at last taught us. And if men like 
M. one—who, as a German scholar, ought to have known better— 
will still mdulge in books after the fashion of General Vallancey 
and Davies of the Celtic Researches, \et them not complain when 
their performances are not spoken of very leniently by scholars. 

That Herr Gliick himself has studied Zeuss is apparent in 
every line. We mean not to disparage his merit when we say 
that the better half of his work was done before him by his 
master. So it will always be where a leading mind strikes out 
a new road, At any rate, Herr Gliick cannot be denied the merit 
of having been the first to follow. The title of his book is a 


Die bei C. Juline Casar vorkommonden keltisechon Namen in ihrer 
Sestgestollt und erlawtert. Von Christian Wilhelm Gliick, Miin- 
chen. 1857. 


proof of his modesty. The work comprises much more than 
the names in Cesar; it is, in fact, a critical and etymological 
examination of nearly the whole body of antique Celtic names, 
which fortunately are numerous enough. What with our pre. 
sent means can be done on this subject, Herr Gliick has done 
conscientiously, and the result is not unimportant. It will 
become still more important when the necessary materials for 
study—the collections of inscriptions, and the Welsh and Irish 
dictionaries—shall be in that condition in which they ought to be, 
But, without speedy exertions on the part of native Celtic scholars 
to furnish these, especially the latter, the progress of the new 
knowledge must be slow, even after such extraordinary efforts ag 
those of Zeuss. We hope they do not mean to leave all to 
be done by the Germans. If societies and academies in Ire. 
land, not to speak of patriotism, think it unnecessary to erect 
the monument of at least a tolerabie dictionary to the ancient 
idiom of the country, which is actually dying away unrecorded 
—if Welsh Eisteddfods will for ever go on playing at Bards and 
Druids to the tune of Owen Pughe’s uncritical Welsh lexicon— 
then, indeed, will it be of no avail that Zeuss created a method 
of Celtic comparative philology, for there will be no reliable 
material upon which to bring that method to bear. Celtic 
philology must rise—we require it for linguistic science, and for 
the history of our European race. If this want is not yet felt 
here, it is felt in Germany, as is proved by the fact, among 
others, that at Berlin a promising journal has been started for 
the critical comparison of Celtic and the cognate languages. 

Since we know that the Celts came neither from Egypt nor 
Pheenicia, but are our fratres germani—of the same blood 
as the Slavonians, Germans, Greeks, and all the rest of us of 
Aryan descent—we can no longer afford to remain in ignorance 
about them. Their words are our words, their first experience 
and acquirements of life were the same as ours, and we must 
know them in order to know ourselves. The chief difficul 
here was, and is, that the antique language and lore of Ga 
and Britain are so totally lost. we have no monument 
of ancient Celtic literature—nothing like a Celtic Veda, or 
Homer, or even Ulphila, proper names acquire a much higher 
importance here than in the sister languages. In point of 
fact, the Gaulish and British names are to us the Gaulish and 
British languages. Herr Gliick, therefore, judged quite correctly 
when he considered them in the first place worthy of a special 
examination. We do not think that it was his chief aim to gon- 
tribute to the critical restoration of the texts of Cesar and some 
other classics. In this respect certainly, all classical scholars will 
feel obliged to him; for it will be agreeable henceforth to read 
our Cesar, Tacitus, or Pliny, without meeting those utterly ill- 
spelt names which were real eyesores, and it will be interesting 
to be informed how the same names there recorded of Celtic men 
and places are to this day found reproduced among the Welsh 
and Trish, illustrating their kindred descent. But of far greater 
importance are the lessons in Irish and Welsh and common Indo- 
European etymology, which, owing to Zeuss’s discoveries of the 
phonetic analogies of Celtic, we are enabled to draw from these 
names. Already Zeuss, and now again Herr Gliick, by strictly 
applying the laws of phonetic changes, have succeeded in disco- 
vering in them, and interpreting, a large number of old Celtic 
nouns and roots. Their form, Going so much fuller and nearer 
to the common prototype, at length supplies that link between 
the still older forms of the common Japetic stock and the worn- 
down ones of the two modern idioms, the want of which has 
caused such unparalleled confusion in the various attempts to 
solve the Celtic ethnological problem. , 

The number of names of Celtic deities, gathered chiefly from 
the inscriptions, is surprising. They are now sure to attract 
fresh attention. Comparative mythology, although as yet in its 
infancy, has already become important as regards the five non- 
Celtic families, in consequence of the brilliant researches of Grimm, 
Burnouf, R. Roth, Max Miiller, and others. To include the Celtic 

antheon within the circle could not, before the time of Zcuss, 
liste been safely attempted. Jacob Grimm alone had occa- 
sionally given us an important hint as regards this subject. 
But it will now be feasible, by careful analysis, to show whether 
or not, among the two hundred or more names of Celtic gods 
and goddesses, there be any actually identical with those 

the cognate nations. The similarity of form is often great— 
as between Segomon (the Mars Victor, Germ. Sieg, Sanskrit 
root sah) and the Norse Sigmundr; between Apollo Belenus 
and Balder, Slavonic Bjelbog; between Sirona, whom, in four 
out of the six marbles dedicated to her, we find associated 
with Apollo, or Apollo Grannus (ef. the Irish grian, the sun), 
and SeAnvy. But all these coincidences may turn out to been 
deceptive, and we cannot attach the least weight to them till they 
have been thoroughly analyzed by a linguist of Zeuss’s school. 

Similar observations apply to that world of mediwval Irish an 
Welsh traditions out of which hitherto scarcely anything has 
been wrought but mischief. If they have crumbled to pieces a8 
historical evidence, they rise now before us in a different and n0 
less interesting light, as national structures of fiction—the m 
elaborate, perhaps, preserved in the West—and as such they 
ought now to be critically examined. We know what Grimm 
has done for the medieval lore of his nation—here is a corte 
sponding task worthy of the highest ability of any Celtic scholar. 

e want a competent linguist to tell us whether it be right or 
wrong to connect the Heon, or Huon, and the Hu gadarn of 
Welsh with Mars Segomon, or the Finn mac Cumhail of the 
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Irish with Mars Camulus, in the same way as the kings and 

heroes of the Persian Shihnameh have been recognised as gods 

in the Veda and Zend Avesta. ‘ 
With respect to personal names, Herr Gliick’s work reminds 

us again of a very perplexing fact. It is undeniable that there 
are some among them which are found, not only similar, but, ety- 
mologically speaking, identical in the Celtic and Germanic nations, 
though unknown to the other families. The Celtic Caturizx 
(Mars, lord of battle) is the German Hadurich; the old Welsh 
Catmor (i. e., Catumaros, warrior) is Tacitus, Catumérus, the 
later German Hadumar; Segomaros (victorious) is Sigumérus ; 
Toutiorix (Apollo, lord of people) is Goth. Thiudareiks, O. H. 
German Diotrich; Ambiorix is Germ. Emmerich; Albdiorix, 
Germ. Alberich, Elberich. 

How are we to account for this? Herr Holtzmann, indeed, 
has his answer ready. He says they prove that it is a vulgar 
error to imagine that Celts and Germans were two distinct 
nations, instead of only one. But that paradox, we think, will 
make but few converts. Can these names, then, be relics of the 
Japetic unity? Did they originally belong to Greek, Latin, and 

- Sanskrit as well, and become obsolete only in those languages ? 
This seems hardly more probable. Why should not, if not 
these, at least some other Japetic names, be found preserved in 
common between those other families? It would not be in itself 
absurd. The term for name has been common to us all from 
the time of the unity of our Aryan ancestors; and actual Fa 
sonal names may, Caucelene, not improbably have existed as 
common to all the branches of the Indo-European family. 
However, for the present, we may be contented with the belief 
that either Germans or Celts borrowed names from the other at 
an early period. Even in barbarous nations this seems to be 
sometimes a matter of fashion. We know from Jornandes that 
the Germans had, in later days, a taste for Hunnish names, and 
actually adopted them. 

Herr Gliick, in order strictly to keep on safe ground, may 
sometimes have confined himself almost too much. Why will he, 
in none of the many words compounded with dumuus, allow this 
to be akin to the Latin dominus, Sanskrit damana? His reason, 
we suspect, is that the word is no longer found in Welsh and 
Trish. Yet Zeuss quotes coimdemnacht (gl. dominatus) and 
comdemnigedar (gl. dominatur) from the Milan glosses; and 
even without them we would have a right to expect damana, 
lord, in some Celtic shape, for it is certainly of Japetic antiquity. 
With Verjugodumnus, therefore, might have been compared a 
Sanskrit form, yugadamana (lord or tamer of yokes of cattle), and 


ee in like manner jayadamana (lord of victory) might have 


n placed beside Geidumni. The name of the mythical Irish 
king Firemhon we find again in the antique Ariomanus and in 
the modern Irwin. Its affinity with Teutonic forms, mytho- 
logical and others (Arminius, Ermanaricus, Irmanstl,) isobvious— 
no less its relation to Aryan names of India and Persia, although 
we must leave doubtful any mythological connexion between 
King Eiremhon and the god Aryaman of the Veda. 

e are glad to find in Herr Gliick’s work the names Goban- 
nitius, Gobanus, the modern Gowan (Welsh gof, Irish gobha, 
gobhan, smith), because we see in them a strong argument 
against the theory that the stone period of the antiquary ever 
coincided with any stage in the separate existence of the 
Celts. The ancestors of our Indo-European race had out- 
grown the stone period before their separation. They had 
already carts, boats, and metals. If, then, the antiquaries esta- 
blish a stone period for Ireland and England, it cannot belong to 
the Aryan Celts, but must be referred to earlier inhabitants—the 
real aborigines, of whom history and philology know nothing. 
Zeuss, with his unfailing eye, was the first to identify faber and 
gobanus, and analogy proves him to have been right. 

Herr Gliick has shown himself so well ‘acquainted with the 
numerous and widely diffused sources of the remnants of antique 
Celtic, that we’ wish he had gone one step farther, and taken 
without exception the whole of what remains. A critical com- 
pilation not only of all the names, but of the Celtic glosses of 
classical and medieval literature, and of all remains of this 
nature, is an important desideratum. If Herr Gliick would 
undertake a complete collection of the Aeiyava lingue Celtics, 
the work would be in safe hands. 

An taking leave of the author, we beg strongly to urge upon 
him the necessity of supplying his book with an Index, without 
which it can never be either half so useful or so popular as it 

eserves to be. 


NOTICE 
In the first number of the Savurvay Review, we stated that 


ws usual size would be sixteen pages, or thirty-two 
columns. For some time past, however, we have found it 
impossible, consistently with the adequate treatment of the 
various subjects which, in increasing number, claim our 
notice, to keep within the limit which we had originally 
announced; and we have therefore determined to increase 
the size of the Review permanently to twenty-four pages, 
or forty-eight columns. In consequence of this enlarge- 
ment, the price of the Saturpay Review will, on and 
from January 2nd, 1858, be 6d., stamped copies, 7d, 
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THE SATURDAY REVIEW 


POLITICS, LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND ART. 
Price 5d. unstamped; or 6d. stamped. 


CONTENTS OF No. 111, DECEMBER 12, 1857:— 
Lucknow, Calcutta, and London. 
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Jewish Emancipation. 
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The Misfortunes of Thieving. ‘ 
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Christmas Books and Christmas-Boxes. 

r on Horse’ 
Banim. 
Geology of Ireland. 


In consequence of numerous applications from persons desirous of completing 
their Bets! of the “Saturday Review,” all the early Numbers have been 
reprinted; and the Publisher is now able to deliver single copies of each 
number from the commencement, at 6d, each copy, unstamped. He is also 
prepared to supply entire volumes as under :— 

Vol. I. cloth lettered, price 16s. Od., or half-bound, 19s. Od. 

» 20s. 6d, 23s. 6d. 

” IV. » Ss. ” 19s. Od. 


Also Reading Cases, to contain single copies of the paper, price 1s. 3d. 


The Title and Contents of Vol. IV. will be published on 
Saturday next. 


London: Published at 39, SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRANT', W.C.; 
And supplied by all Booksellers in Town and Country. 


OYAL PRINCESS’S THEATRE— 
Under the Management of Mr. CHARLES KEAN, 
an ae oums the Week (Saturday excepted), the Tragedy of KING RICHARD 

Saturday, THE CORSICAN BROTHERS. 

To conclude oer Evening with the new grand eomic Christmas Panto 
entitled HARLEQUIN WHITE CAT; or, the Princess Blanche Flower and 
Fairy Godmothers. The Princess Blanche (White Cat), Miss Katz Terry; Harle 
hoe Clown, Mr. Hurtig; Pantaloon, Mr, Pavio; and Columbine, 

. ADAMS. 


HRISTMAS HOLIDAYS.—THE SOUTH KENSINGTON 

MUSEUM and SCHOOLS will be open to the Public FREE, in the MORNING 

and EVENING, from the 26th of DECEMBER to the 2nd of JANUARY next, both 
days inclusive. By order of the Committee of Council on Education. 


HE LONDON WINE COMPANY (Limited), 43 and 44, 
Lime-street, City, and 1, Princes-street, Regent-street. 

The London Wine Company will s ply during the Month of December, a Case con- 
taining Four Bottles of delicious sparkling Maes om pe Four Bottles of Duff Gordon's 
Sherry, and Four Bottles of a first-class vintage Port, at 47s. 6d. 

HENRY ROBERTSON, Manager. 
W ings FROM SOUTH AFRICA. 
PORT, SHERRY, &., TWENTY SHILLINGS PER DOZEN, 

These wines, the produce of a British colony, which has escaped the vine disease (the 
vintage occurring in February may account for the same), are in consequence whole- 
some, and are warranted free from acidity and brandy—are admitted by Her Majesty's 
Customs at half-duty, hence the low prices, A Pint Sample Bottle of each for rasan he 
four tome. Bottlesincluded, Packages allowed for when returned. “ We have taken 
the trouble to try Mr. Denman’s wines, and have also submitted them to several of 
the clergy, and the opinion formed is that they are worthy of being patronized.”— 
Clerical Journal, Oct, 22nd, 1857, 

EXCELSIOR BRANDY, Pale or Brown, 15s. per geen, oF 30s, r dozen. 
Terms—Casu. Country orders must contain a remittance. Cheques to be crossed 
“ Bank of London.” 

J, L, Dexmay, Wine and Spirit Importer, 65, Fenchurch-street. Counting-house 

entrance, first door on the left up Railway-place, 


A RETIRED PHYSICLAN, whose sands of life have nearly run 
out, discovered while in the East Indies a certain cure for consumption, asthma, 
bronchitis, coughs, colds, &e. The remedy was discovered by him when his only 
child, a danghter, was given up to die. He had heard much of the wonderful restora- 
tive and healing qualities of preparations made from the East India Hemp, and the 
thought occurred to him that he might make a remedy for his child, He studied hard, 
and succeeded in realizing his wishes, His child was cured, and is now alive and well. 
He has since administered the wonderful remedy to thousands of sufferers in all parts 
of the world, and he has never failed in making them completely healthy and happy 
Wishing to do as much good as possible, he will send to such of his afflicted fellow- 
beings as request it, this pe, with full and explicit directions for making it up and 
reper aa | using it. He requires each aj to enclose him six stamps—one to 
be returned as postage on the Recipe, e the 

of this advertisement,—Address H, Jamzs, M,D., 14, Cecil-street, 
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ncome of the, Society, ypwards of £400,000 per Annum. 

The Equitable is a Mutual the’ whole of the Profits are appropriated to 
the benefit of the Assured. Assurances may be effected for any sum not exceeding 
£10,000 on one and the same Life, 

A Weekly Court of Directors is held every Wednesday, from 11 to 1 o’clock, to receive 

short account explanatory of the advantages: and security afforded to Assurers, 
may be had on application at the thee ao attendance is sive, dail from, 10 to, 
LERGY MUTUAL ASSURANCE. SOCIETY. 
Patrons—The Archbishops of CANTERBURY and YORK. 
Trustees—The Lord Bishops of LONDON and WINCHESTER, the Dean of 
WESTMENSTER, and the!Archdeaconi of MAIDSTONE. 
The amount now assured upon Life exqeeds £2,700,000. . The Annual inqome of the 
Society exceeds £100,000; and the Capital invested in the names of the Trustees is 
about £800,000, | The increase of Capital during the last year was £68,336 3s. 

Clergymen ofthe Church’of England, and the wives of clergymen, and the relations of 
clergymen and of the wives of clergymen, all of whom are qualified to make assurances 
upon life in this Society, are hereby informed, that by a recent power given to the 
Society, Assurances upon Life may be made upon payment of seduces Annual 

A Pro , Setting Torth the table of reduced rates, and the special conditidh 
referred tos may be had by application’ at thie Office: 


MUTUAL LIFE)}ASSURANCE, 


rie Scorris IFE ASSURANOE. 
Ineorporatel by Spevial' Act'of Parlianent. 

out _ accumulated from the Contributions of Members exceeds ONE MILLION 

ERL 4 > 
The Annual Revenue exceeds ONE ne and SEYENTY iy THOUSAND | 
ot! nestbaniced FouR MILLIONS AND THRER 
e Amow he Re} D ig, upwards of Nine | 
A Division of Profits is made eve: ree Ye e next Diyisi ing at 
ea ce SQu EDINBURGH. 
PY ROBERT CHRISTIE, Manager, 
WILLIAM FINLAY, Secretary. 
London Office :—26, POULTRY, E.C. 
ARCHD, T. RITCHIE, Agent. 

Western London Office:—6i\'JAMES'S STREET, WESTBOURNE TERRACE, W. 

CHAREES By LEVER, Solirifar, | Agent. 


of S Ol, the Pupils, of which are ; 


iefly Datightérs of Cletgyrteh, are wi the Daughters of deceased 
Officers, at very reduced terms. Highest references.—Address L., Post-Office, North 
Petherton, Bridgewater, Somerset. 


EICESTHER COLLEGIATE SCHOOL 
Right Hon, fe EARL 

Visitor... . The Bight Rew the BORD BISHOP DIOCESE, 

ext? i Vicar. of St. Martins, 
Braminere Rev. T. JONES, Vicar of St. Margarets. 


e 
NAYS. 


German Master ,, « Hert $ 
Lecturer om Chemiatry BER? 
The the Greek; Latin, and Modern Languages, 
Composition, History, an thematics., 1 S 
‘There ate wo Exhibitions #45 at clthee University, 
Terms for Boarilers in the Head Master's House, Forty Guineas per annum. F 
the Sons of Clergymen there ane specie) advantages, 
References can be given‘to lemért who have Sons in the 
‘The School i# h¢althily and. 


tly situated at a short distance from the Town. 
Prospectuses, — a of the Reports of the Examiners, may be had on applica- 
aster, 


tion to the Head Master 
“COLUEGE, (47, BEDFORD SQUARE. 
The CLASSES will arty for the, LENT, TERM, on THURSDAY 


(JANUARY 2}st, 1 up he Wing, Professors ; TYA 
wal 


Literature, Latin, cant) —Nat 4 

T. S. Bayyzs, Esq., LL.B.—Bnglish Ph.D.—History of 
guage and Literature, Fine Art, Geography. 

F. 5. Cary, Esq.—Drawi Rev. Watres M.A, Cantab.— 


Beard 


ng. 

Ricwarp Réadin Mathematics, Natural Philosophy. 
Aloud. Lis eut edd Mons. | Lan- 

James Hearn, ze and Literature. 
History. ‘acant)—Modern History. 

Prof. Hzrmmany, Ph.D.—German Len- Va.ietta—Italian Language and 
guage and Literature... ult vil iterdture. ¥ { } 


FEES. 
For Pupils, sins the jentire Course of Stndy, £18 18s. a-year, or £7 7s, a term. 
For Pupils attending two’ br tore Classes, £1 11s. 6d. a term. for Classes meeting 
‘or. Pupils attending one Class only £2,2s, aterm for ses meeting twice a-w 
ant’ 6d. for tho#e meeting once. 
The SCITOQI. for, JPILS will, RE-OPEN, on, the same day. The Fees 
are, £5 5s, a termh £6 6s. thee above, Fourteen. 
written, igatiom to (ag Secretapy|or the esident. / i 
JANE MARTINEAU, Hon. Sec. 
RCHITECPURAL EXHIBITION, SUFFOLK-STREET, 
PALL MALL. EAST. The Committce have: the satisfaction to announce that 
the following LECTURES will be delivered at the GALLERIES on the TUESDAY 
Evenings named below. Season Tickets will be Half-a-Crown only, as before, _ 
Jan.' 18th, On thi Otigin and Progress’ of Expression in the Monuments of Architeg 
ture. Professor Don atpson. 
w 19th. A Discourse.on the Keautiful and Fine Arts, Rorrrt Kerr, Esq. 
» 26th. Architectural Experiences at.Constantinople. W. users, Esq. (Architect 
Of the Memorial Church). | 
Feb, 2nd. Art and the Church. Henry Tuomas Bratrnwatre, Esq. 
» Sth. On the Sistine Chapel and its Decorations, Gxorex Scuanr, Esq. 
» 16th. On Colour, Jomn Crade, Esq. 
Subscribers may, transfertheir Tickets, or introdacea Friend to the Lectures, Sub- 
scriptions may. be, paid, and Season Tickets obtained, at the Galleries. 


‘| been long and copiously administered, with little or no benefit, 


UNDS are greatly REQUIRED for the Support of the HOs. 
PITAL FOR CONSUMPTION, at BROMPTON, 170 patients are Waiting for 
admission, and there are 80 Beds vacant for want of Funds. 
PHILIP ROSE, Hon. Secretary, 
December 24th. OSBORN P. CROSS, Secretary, 


RIVATE TUITION.—SUSSEX.—The Rev. G. C. IRVING, 
d M.A., St. John’s College, Cambridge (Eighth Wrangler, 1850), Assistant Curate 
of Newick, receives into his House a few PUPILS preparing for either of the Univer 
sities, or for any of the Public Examinations, and will have Vacancies after Christma, 
Newick is situated in a healthy part of Sussex, within a few miles of the Hayward’s 
Heath and Lewes Stations of the Brighton Railway. Mr. Irvine was for five years 
Resident Mathematical Professor at Trinity College, Toronto, and will forward testi. 
monials and references. Terms, 150 Guineas per Annum. Address, Newick, Uckfield, 


RNAMENTS FOR THE DRAWING-ROOM, LIBRAR 
AND DFENING-ROOM, consisting of a great variety of Vases, Figures, Grou; 

Inkstands, Candlesticks, Inlaid Tables, &c., in Derbyshire Spar, Marble, Italian, 

baster, Bronze, &e., manufactured and imported by J. Tennant, 149, Strand, London, . 


NDIA, AUSTRALIA, &c.—Every requirement for Private, 

Naval, and Military Outfits, furnished at the shortest notice, by S. W. Srtver and 
gate-street (opposite the London Tavern), where their Water; an diag 
rubber Manathctures may be had in every variety. : 


KEATING’S COUGH LOZENGES, 

SAFE ‘AND. CERTAIN’ REMEDY for Coughs, Col 
Aiparséness, and other Affections of the Throat and Chest; for Incipient 
sumption, Asthma, and Winter Cough they are unfailing. Being free from every hurtf 
ingredient, they may be taken by the most delicate female or the youngest child, 
Prepared and Sold in Boxes, 1s. 14d., and Tins, 2s, 9d., by THowas Kgatrna, 79, St, 
Pauls Churchyard, London. Retail by all Druggists. 


OR STOPPING DECAYED TEETH.—Patronized by Her 
Majesty and H.R.I. the Prince Consort. Mr. HOWARD'S PATENT WHITE 
SUCCEDANEUM, for filling decayed Teeth, however large the cavity. It is used ‘tf ’ 


soft state; without any pressure or pain, and in a short time becomes a8 hard as t 
enamel, lasting for many years, rendering extraction unnecessary and arresting 
further decay. Sold by all Medicine Vendors, price 2s, 6d. 


R. DE JONGH’S LIGHT BROWN COD LIVER OIL, 

éntircly ‘free from nauseous flavour and after-taste, is prescribed with the! 
greatest success by the Faculty as the safest, speediest, and most effectual remedy’ 
for Consumption, Bronchitis, Asthma, Gout, Rheumatism, Sciatica, Diseases of the 
Skin, Neuralgia, Rickets, Infantile Wasting, General Debility, and all Scrofulous 
Affections. Numerous spontaneous testimonials from physicians of European repu- 
tation attest that, in innumerable eases, where other kinds of Cod Liver Oi) had 
‘ i Dr. de Jongh’s Oil 
has produced immediate relié¢f, arrested disease, and restored health.—Sold onty : 
in Iuprrray Half-pints, 2s. 6d.; pints, 4s. quarts, 9s; capsuled and labelled 
with Dr. de Jongh’s stamp and signature, WITHOUT WHICH NONK CAN POSSIBLY BE 
GENUINS, by most respectable Chemists throughout the provinces. 

bid WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEPOT, 

ANSAR, HARFORD, AND CO., 77, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. = 

DR. DE JONGH’S SOLE BRITISH CONSIGNERS. if 


ESSRS. GRANT AND GASK (Late WILLIAMS AND C0,), 
having just returned from the PARIS, LYONS, and other FOREIGN 
MARKETS, where they have purchased largely, at very reduced prices (in consequence 
of the present state of commercial affairs), of rich Silks, Mantles, Muslin de Soie, 
Evening Dresses, &c., and other distinguished novelties, the whole of which they beg 
respectfully to announce are now ready for inspection, and they are enabled to submit 
the RICHEST FOREIGN PRODUCTIONS ever offered in the Metropolis, at the 


i 


v4 prices of the ordinary British Manufactures. The remaining portion of the tate firm 


of WILLIAMS and CO.’S Stock, amounting to £14,500, having been taken by valuation, 
at avery rice, will be kept separate, and id GREAT BARGAINS, | 
/Pattuays' vorwarvep To ‘tnt Country. 

Messrs. Grant and Gasx beg also to intimate that they have purchased the adjoin- 
ing premises, with those in the rear, and, have opened them: as a SPECIAL 
MOURNING DEPARTMENT, with a well-assorted Stock of the BEST MANUFAC- 
TURED GOODS for GENERAL MOURNING. This Department will be found worthy 
of especial notice, as the price of all goods will be calculated at the same small a 
money rate of Profit as in the other departments of the House, and marked in PLAL 
FIGURES, Ready-made Mourning of every description. " 


Comsgrcg Hovss, 59, 60, 61,anp 62, Oxford-street; 3, 4, and 5, Wells-strect. 


HAT WILL THIS COST TO PRINT? is often a thought 
passing through the minds of literary and public characters, and persons of 
benevolent feelings. Apply as under, and you will receive every information required, 
Every description of Printing, Engraving, Lithography and Bookbinding executed. 
Ricaarp Barrett, Mark-lane, London, (Established 25 years.) 


HEAP BOOKS.— Surplus Copies of the following Works are 
now on Sale at BULL’S LIBRARY, at greatly reduced prices :— ; 
Macaulay’s History of England, 
Prescott’s History of Philip Il, 
Alison’s History of inrope. 
Ruskin’s Elements of Drawing. 
Ministering Children. Dynevor Terrace, 
Dorothy.——De Cressy. Rev. A. W. Hare’s Sermons. 
And many other Books.—Catalogues forwarded Post free on application. 
Lrerary, 19, Holles-street, Cavendish-square, London, W. 


fPHE SATURDAY REVIEW (increased in price and size from 
January next), 7s. 6d. per quarter, and all London Papers at the lowest charges, 
forwarded punctually by Morning and Evening Mails. Advertisements inserted. 
Epwarp Tompson, Publisher and General News Agent, 
3, Burleigh-street, Strand, W.C. 


EW BOOKS.—Twopence Discount in the Shilling off all New 

, Magazines, Diaries, PocketeBooks, Almanacks, &c. 74, Cannon-street, 

City, E.€. WM. DAWSON AND SONS have REOPENED the above PREMISES with 

a large selection of BOOKS in cloth and elegant bindings, suitable for Christmas 

Presents and New Year's Gifts, Wa. Dawson and Sons have also on Sale a large 
and well-selected Stock of Second-hand Books in good condition, at moderate prices. 


1858 ACCOUNT BOOKS, 
\A7M. DAWSON AND SONS having completed extensive 
Alterations, by which means they are enabled to afford increased facilities ™ 
the execution of Orders, have REOPENED their PREMISES with a New Stock of 
Account Books of the best Also Writing Papers, ant evi 
description of Stationery, suitable both for Mercantile and Private Use. ples, 
lists of Prices, forwarded on application. 
Wx. Dawson and Sons, Stationers, Booksellers, and Printers, 74, Cannon-street, 
London Bridge, E.C. Established 1809. 


Just published, Post 8vo, cloth, 
HE SUCCESSFUL TREATMENT OF SCARLET FEVER; 
also, Observations on Affections of the Throat, and the Pathology and Treatment 
of Crowing Inspiration of Infants. By P. Hoon, Surgeon, a 
“ Mr. Hood has given the profession a most excellent monograph on scarlet fever. 
Medical Times and Gazette, 


It is Never too Late to Mend. 
Bishop Armstrong’s Life, 
Oxford Essays. 

Cambridge Essays, 


JAMES FERGUSSON, F.R.A.S. 
_JAMES EDMESTON, Juma. Secretaries, 


London: Jony New Burlington-strect, 
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Now ready, in One Volume 8vo, price 12s, cloth, H 

SSAYS, SCIENTIFIC, POLITICAL, and SPECULATIVE: 

By Hexpert SPENCER, ‘Author of “Social Statics, ” and “The Principles of 
Psychology. » Reprinted, chiefly from the Quarterly Reviews, 

London: Loneman; Brown, and Co., Paternoster-row. 

NEW WORK BY THE REY, ANDREW JUKES. iq] 

Just published, in One Vol, Crown 8vo, price 7s, 6d. cloth, i 

he TYPES OF GENESIS briefly considered as ovosling the 


Development of Human Nature, in the world within, and without, and au 
Dispensations, By ANDREW Juxegs, Author of “The Law of the Offerings,” &c. 


London: Loneman, Brown, and Co., Paternoster-row. 


NEW EDITION OF MRS, HINXMAN’S POEMS, 
Just published, in Feap. 8vo, price 5s, 6d. cloth, 


OEMS. By Emwerive Hivxwan. The \Second ‘Edition, 


«<_.. # of a refined and cultivated mind, possessed also of fine poetic 
— Loneman, Brown, Green, LonGuans, and Roprrrs. 
SUSPENSION OF THE BANK ACT, 
Now ready, in One Vol. 8vo, price 16s. 

T= ELEMENTS OF POLITICAL ECONOMY; 

System of Political Economy, founded on the Doctrine of 
Dunnine Macreop, Esq, 

Also, by the same Author, in 2 Vols, Royal 8vo, price 30s. 
HE THEORY AND PRACTICE OF BANKING. 


mpossible not to ane the ind “—~ of tone and judgment which dis- 

- he These es, cab} also not to be struck with the resources 

of knowledge and of wryemsuatative Lower manifest throughout the whole of Mr, 
Macleod’s treatise.” —Tooke’s History of Prices. 


London: Lonaman and Co, 
Just published, in cloth, Demy 8vo, price 6s, 
HE REBELLION IN INDIA: How to Prevent Another. By 
Joun Bavcs Norton, Barrister-at-Law, Madras, 
Ricuarpson Brotusrs, 23, Cornhill, 
Just published, in 8yo, price 3s. 6d, cloth, 2s. 6d. sewed, 


IEUT.-COL. MACDONALD’S LETTERS ON THE BANK! 
CHARTER ACT OF 1844 AND THE CURRENCY, in reply to “ Mercator,” 
the Zimes, and the Economist, 


Ricwarpson Brorusgrs, 23, Cornhill, E.C. 


Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 

1. THE ERRORS AND EVILS OF THE BANK CHARTER 
acy OF 1844, as divulged by Lord Overstone, in his Lordship’s Evidence before the 
Seleet Committee appointed to inquire into the Causes of the onnerciel Distress in 
the Your 1847, Price Sixpence, 


2. MR. GEORGE COMBE’S DOCTRINES On THE 
CURRENCY QUESTION EXAMINED AND REFUTED, Price One Shilling, 


UDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY.—NOTICE.—C. E. MUDIE 
has the pleasure to announce that the alterations in aby iy at his be rey, 
are now sufficiently advanced to provide increased accommodatio the Subse 
and greater facilities for the rapid exchange of Books. The a ape of the higher read 
of Works, for the circulation of which the Library was originally establishe 
largely increased, and will be further augmented by the addition of onus. One 
Hundred Thousand Volumes in the course of the present and ensuing Season, 
509, New Oxford-street, December, 1857. 


NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS 
RECEXTLY ADDED TO 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


Livingstone's ‘Travels i in Africa. 3000 Copies. 
Tom Brown’s School Days. 2000 Copies. 


Life of George Stephenson. Chow-Chow, By Lady Falkland. 
Orphans, By Mrs, Oliphant, Snow’s Voyage of the Allen Gardiner, 
White Lies, By Charles Reade. Anne Sherwood,——Farina, 


A Woman’s Thoughts about Women, 
Ludlow’s Lectures on British India. 
The a Tale of the War, 
Herbert Spencer. 

Atkinson’s Travels in Siberia, 
Martineau’s English Rule in India, 
ture, 

utobiography of Lutfullah, 
The Three Clerks, ~—Ivors. 


Nothing New.—John Halifax. 

The Gregson Correspondence. 

Stirling’s Letters from the Slave States,» / 
Froude’s History of England, 

White’s Holiday in Saxony. 

Below the Surface, 


uinland, 
Andersson’s Visit to Lake Ngami. 
Voyage of H.M.S. Resolute, 


refages’ Rambles of a Naturalist, vag of My Life.—— Quedah, 
Bowring’s Kingdom of Siam. Jer’s Testimony of the Rocks, 
y Livingstone.——Hassan, Macaulay’s England. LI, and IV, 
Fortune’s Third Visit to China. Court Fools. By Dr. Dora 
Carter’s Life of Bishop Armstrong, Two Years Ago. By Charles Kingsley. 
nevor Terrace, By _ Yonge, Montaigne, the Essayist. By B.St, John, 


Ruskin’s Political Eeonomy of Art. 
Katherine. By the Author of “Clara,” 
Memoirs of the Duke St, Simon, 


Kidder 8 Travels in Brasil Napier’s Life of Sir C, Napier, 
oman’s Story. Mrs. S. C. Hall, Russian Princesses in the Caucasus, - 
Burton’s First Footsteps in Africa, Normanby’s Year of Revolution. Pz 
us’s Researches in Chaldea, Letters from Nice. By M. E. Brewster, © 
Memoirs of Elizabeth Davies. i Memoirs of Frederick Perthes, A 
Norfolk’s Lives of the How: One Hundred Years Ago. Tew 
HS Human Mind, By 8, M. Fullom, - The Professor. By Currer Bell. 
uston’s History of the Waldenses. _| Williams’s Chemical Manipulations, 


White’s Eighteen Christian Centuries, 
h’s Travels in Africa, 
Taylor’s World of Mind, 
ts, By the Author of “ Cyrilla,” 


er’s Culinary Campai 

It 13 Never Too Late to Mend. / 
Arago’s Lives of Distinguished Men, 


} erin’s Voyage of the Foam, Robertson’s Sermons, 
phalos. By H. Gosse. Bothwell. 
toughton’s Ages of Christendom, The Squire of Beechwood, 


Riverston, By G. M. Crai 


Buckle’s Hist f Civil: 
Croker on the French 


City Poems. By Alexander Smith, 


Handwriting on the Wall. Memoirs of Felice Orsini. 
Rides of Glynne,—Caste. Hamilton’s Travels in Sinai j 
es and Reveries of Zsop Smith, Memoirs of Colonel Mountain, i? 


Binning’s Travels in Persia, Scherzer’s Visi v 
t to Nicaragua, 
Ta ybeare and Howson’s St. Paul, Ferrier’s Caravan Journey. 
Females in Norway. Memoirs of Charlotte Bronté, 
Fresh Copies are added whenever a delay cours, and an ample supply is provided 
of all the principal New Works as they appear. 


SINGLE PER ANNUM, 


First-Class Country Subscription. “Two Guineas and upwards according to 


Prospectuses may be obtained on application. 


NEW WORKS AND NEW’ ‘EDITIONS, | 
PHILS. DAY. 


rom BROWNS SOHOOL DAYS. By ‘Aw Boy.’ 
TAH of 4 


Story’ for 


o 


UTH AND HER FRIENDS: «Story 
“With a Frontispiece, Feap. 8vo, 


lu monte 


4 d 


INDIA, RAGES ‘AND HISTORY. 

Considered with to the Mutinies, of! 1857.! AvSeries of 
Lectures, by Join Matcou Lyptow, Barrister-at-Law, 2 Vols. 
cloth, 9s. 


AUT 


MEMOIR oF THE’ 


of St. Stephen's, Brighton, . Nassau Srmpkiyson, M.A 


iy ii 
i ‘? 1 vt 
tidal 9 


| [HE RELIGIONS , OF CHINA, "AMERICA, AND’ 
OCEANICA. Being Part III. of “Christ ‘and Other Masters!” By: 
Cuanues Harpwicr, M.A. Christian Advocate in ‘the of Cam, 
bridge. 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 
Part I. (INTRODUCTION) ‘and Part IL. (RELIGIONS op iNpiay: 


A HISTORY OF THE BOOK -OF COMMON 
PRAYER, together ‘with ‘a 


MACMILLAN AND CO, CAMBRIDGE. | , 4 | 
This day, Third and Cheaper Edition, Foolscap Octavo, 5s, _ 
HIPWRECKS. OF THE, ROYAL NAVY." By We 0. 8. 
Gittx, With Preface by Canon Giiur. 
. London: Joux W. and Son, Weat Strand, 
Foglscap Octavo, with red edges, 4s. 6d, 


PIRITUAL SONGS” FOR THE SUNDAYS AN. 
DAYS THROUGHOUT THE YEAR, By B. 
Vicar of Egham, Author of “ Parish Musings." 


London: Joux W, Parken and Sox, West Strand. 
? This day, Foolscap Getavo, 5s. 
TORMITON. A Dramatic Pocm, with Miscellaneous 
By Many C, Hume, Author of “ Bridesmaid, Count 
‘oems,”” 


By the same Author, Two Volumes, 16s, 
THE, WEDDING GUESTS; or, the Happiness of: Lite. 
London: Joun W. and Son, West Strand, 
NEW VOLUME OF ME, QN st, | 
! This day, Octava, 
RITICAL AND GRAMMATICAL ON St 
pubes Translation, ALT ivrail 


HOLY- 
it, LL.D, 


it 


sity 
L GALATIANS, 7s. 'EPHBSEANS, 6d. 
ul, PASTORAL BPISTLES, 10s, 6d, 
Londo: Joun W. Parxer and Sox, West Strand. 
..,, Sust published; 
LAWN AND TWILIGHT. the Author of" Grant.” 
2 Vols., Feap, 8vo, cloth, 7s, 


AMY, GRANT; or, the’One Motive: “22m; 


pawel 


Oxfordand London, 377, Strand, J., 

___Now ready, price 28, 64, 

London: Barty 

"NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF “MARY POWELL.” 
This day, price 7s. 6d., in Post Syo, cloth gilt, 
HE YEAR NINE: o:Te ye of the Tyrol. By the Author of’ 
Mary Powell.” With Frontis 

Hatt, and Co,,25, Paternoster row. 


CHRISTMAS BOOK FOR THE YOUNG. 
New Edition, this day, price 7s, 6d. cloth gilt, - 
or, THE LAST DAYS.OF J ERUSALEM. By Mrs... 
J.B. Wexnzs. With Designs by Gilbert, and View and Plan of Jerusalem, 
“One of the most in works we have read — some a The sentiments 
are appropriate, the style is graceful, and the tale is well contrived. . . . We arenot, 
en surprised at the popularity it has attained—it deserves it; and we cordially wish 
it further success, Mets 


“Tt is intrath an of yet: more catinsive 
patronage than it has oui 
lot is easy, and well sustained. The narrative is 


read a tale better adapted or ite purpose or more 


Cuanizs Epwarp Mupre, 509, 510, and 511, New Oxford-street; 
and 20 and 21, Museum-street, London, 


‘for 
— 
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IMPORTANT WORKS OF REFERENCE BY CHARLES KNIGHT. 


THE ENGLISH CYCLOPADIA. 
(BASED UPON THE PENNY CYCLOPZEDIA.) 
Illustrated with more than Five Thousand Wood Engravings. 
Conbuctep By CHARLES KNIGHT. 

COMPRISES, 

Ist. 


A CYCLOPADIA 


OF GEOGRAPHY. 


In 4 Vols., cloth, price £2 2s., or in 2 Vols., half morocco, price £2 10s. 


“ We have taken the trouble to compare 
some of the articles in the ‘ English Cyelo- 
pedia’ with the corresponding articles in 
its predecessor, the ‘ Penny Cyclopwdia,’ 
and are enabled to judge of the improve- 
ments that have been made, and of the 
very great care with which fresh know- 
ledge has been brought to bear upon the 
matter in hand. We turn, for example, 
to a few places in the volumes of Geo- 
graphy, to which public attention is now 
more immediately directed, In the origi- 
nal article ‘Crimea,’ the harbours are 
noticed very slightly, and we are simply 
told that ‘Sevastopol, formerly Akthiar, 
with 30,000 inhabitants, is a station for 
ships of war,’ In the ‘English Cyclopedia’ 


we find a detailed account of the docks 
and the forts, not very full, but eviden- 
cing—which is all we require in such a 
work—a careful reference to authorities. 
In the article ‘Danube’ we have a very 
clear account of the course of the river, 
reprinted to a great extent from the 
* Penny,’ but interspersed with numerous 
small additions which show how care- 
fully recent works have been consulted. 
All that relates to the mouths of the 

aube and the neglect of Russia to 
clear the channel is new and important, 
The progress of geographical discovery 
has, of course, given new and important 
to the Cyclopwdia of Geography,” 
—Times, 


A CYCLOPADIA OF 


NATURAL HISTORY. 


in 4 Vols., cloth, price £2 2s., or in 2 Vols., half morocco, price £2 10s. 


“Opening the Natural History volumes, 
we see that in the article ‘ Aquavivarium,’ 
the rationale of the exhibition in the 
Zoological Gardens is given, Few things 
have been more remarkable than the 
progress of natural history research during 
the last twenty years, particularly in the 
lower departments of organized life, in 
which the microscope has revealed so 
much to us. The advance of knowledge 
has been accurately noted in the ‘ English 
Cyclopedia” In its predecessor, as dis- 
covery succeeded discovery, the writers 


were compelled to notice new matters 
under the name of species rather than of 
genera. The scattered portions are now 
all brought together. The bare mention 
of such names as Owen, Edward Forbes, 
Harvey, Huxley, Walknaer, as authorities 
in natural science, shows how much has 
to be stated which was not in the original 
work, A reference to the names of Liebig, 
Lehmann, Dr. Carpenter, and Professor 
Ansted, suggests how much there is of 
new and curious to be found in chemistry, 


physiology, and geology.” —Times, 


BRD. 


A CYCLOPADIA 


OF BIOGRAPHY. 


Just complete in 6 Vols., price £3 cloth, or £3 12s. half morocco. 


The Biographical articles of the “ Penny 
Cyclopedia” furnish the foundation of 
this work, which, with large additions, 
bringing these valuable materials up to 
the present time, and including those 
living names which must hereafter find a 
= in the history of Politics, Religion, 

iterature, Art, and Science, &c.—forms a 
Dictionary of Biography and History un- 
equalled in any language for the univer- 
sality of its range, its accuracy, and its 
completeness, 


The printed matter of the Six Volumes 
being equal in extent to Forty Octavo 
Volumes, such as those of the “ Biographie 
Universelle,” and rather exceeding the 
Thirty-two Volumes of Chalmers’ “ Bio- 

Dictionary ”—the Cyclopedia of 
| iography may justly take rank as the 

most complete Biographical Dictionary in 
| the English language; whilst at the same 
' time no work of a similar nature can even 
approach it in cheapness, 


NOTICE. 


Puree of the Four Divisions of “Tae Cyctorxpra” being 
now completed, the Diviston or ARTs AND SCIENCES remains to be pub- 
lished. The Proprietors and the Conductor of the work are extremely anxious 
that this most important portion should embrace alt the Discoveries and 
Improvements of the twelve years which have elapsed since the completion 
of “The Penny Cyclopedia.” Looking at the vast extent of the additions to 
Scientific Knowledge during that period, they are unwilling to commence 
the issue of the Fourth Division without a delay of a few months; during 
which brief interval, the preparation of a great number of New Articles, by 
various Contributors of high reputation, and the correction and re-modelling 
of the former matter, will be in such a state of forwardness, that the publica- 
tion of the CycLopepta ov Arts AND Scrences may then proceed with the 
same regularity that has marked the issue of the previous Divisions, Due 
notice will be given of the period of commencement. 

BRADBURY AND EVANS, 11, BOUVERIE STREET. 


Shortly will be published, in 1 Vol, Post 8vo, 
Rey S OF THE LAST DAYS OF SHELLEY 
AND BYRON, By E, J. Textawny, 
_Epwarp Moxon, Dover-street. 
Just published, 8vo, price One Shilling, 
HO IS TO BLAME FOR THE INDIAN MUTINIES, 
By Kennete H.E.LC.S, 
_ Edinburgh: Tuomas ConstaBix and Co. London: Hamiton, Apams, and Co. 
} Just ready, 2 Vols., Crown 8vo, price 15s, 
LECTURES ON THE ATOMIC THEORY, AND ESSAYS 
SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY. By Samvugt Brown, M.D. 
Edinburgh: Tuomas and Co, London: Hamriton, Apams, and Co, 
COLLECTED WORKS OF DUGALD STEWART, 
EDITED BY THE LATE SIR WILLIAM HAMILTON, BART. 


Just ready, with Portrait, price 12s., Vol. X., being 


IOGRAPHICAL MEMOIRS OF ADAM SMITH, LL.D., 
WILLIAM ROBERTSON, D.D, and THOMAS RELD, D.D, 


To which is prefixed, 
A MEMOIR OF DUGALD STEWART, with Selections from 


his Correspondence, By Joun Verton, M.A, 
Edinburgh; and Co, London; Harrow, Apams, and Co, 


NEW THREE VOLUME NOVEL, 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 


“TT IS NEVER TOO LATE TO MEND.” 


JUST OUT, 


WHIT LIE 


By CHARLES READE 


Permanent Price, One Guinea. 


TRUBNER AND CO., PATERNOSTER ROW. 


This Day is published, 1 Vol. Feap. cloth, price 6s. free by post, 
ARDENIA: A Poem. By SrerHen Sanpes, 


Dublin: Epwarp J. Mitten, College-green. London : Brown, & Co, 


This day is published, price One Shilling, 
UGGESTIONS FOR THE RECONSTRUCTION OF THE 
GOVERNMENT OF INDIA, with some Remarks upon its Monetary, Commer- 
cial, Social, and Religious Aspects. By James Toompson MacKENZIE, 
London: Jongs and Cavston, 47, Eastcheap. 


ICTURES ON THE PAVEMENT. No. I.—THE FIRE. 
The first of a series of London Essays, by Goprrey Turner, will appear in the 
January number of THE TRAIN, price 1s, monthly. 
London: Groomprimaes and Sons, 5, Paternoster-row. 


Now Ready, Vol. L., price 28s., in Imperial 8vo, containing upwards of 800 pages, Ilus- 
trated by about 500 Wood Engravings, and Embellished with numerous Portraits 
of distinguished Chemists, engraved on Steel, 

HEMISTRY, THEORETICAL, PRACTICAL, AND 
ANALYTICAL, AS APPLIED AND RELATING TO ARTS AND MANU. 
FACTURES. By Dr. Saerrpan Muspratt, F.R.S. Dedicated to Baron Dumas and 

Sir Ropert Kane. 

“ Tt will supersede all similar publications in this country.”—Prof. Braude. 
“ Of the greatest practical value to the chemist, whether the scientific or the manu- 
facturing.” — Prof. 
ble an 


“The most laborate work of the kind in our languag am » Penny. 
displays careful and extensive reading, and is admirably illustrated.”—Prof, 
iller, 


. o Of good service both to the scientific chemist and practical manufacturer.”—Prof, 
ndadrews, 
“The best and most complete which has yet appeared, of chemistry applied to arts 
and manufactures,”—Prof. Calvert. 
“Truly a national work, of which England may well be proud.”—Dr. Herapath. 
“The war best and most elaborate guide-book in technical chemistry.”—Prof. 
, US, 
Macxenzzir, 22, Paternoster-row, London; 45 and 47, Howard-street, Glasgow; 
and 39, South-bridge, Edinburgh. 


Now publishing, in Parts at 2s., and in Divisions, cloth, at 7s. 6d., Ilustrated by a Series 
of Portraits, copied from Original and Authentic Sources by the First Artists of 
the Day, 

HE IMPERIAL DICTIONARY OF UNIVERSAL BIO. 

GRAPHY : a Series of Original Memoirs of Distinguished Men, of all a 

ot — ea By writers of eminence in the Various Branches of Literature, nee, 
and Art, 


CONDUCTED BY 

PROFESSOR JOHN EADIE, D.D., LL.D. 
PROFESSOR J. P. NICHOL, LL.D. 
JOHN FRANCIS WALLER, Esq., LL.D. 
EDWIN LANKESTER, Esgq., M.D., F.R.S. 
PROFESSOR FRANCIS BOWEN, LL.D. 

Editor of “ North American Review.” 
P. E. DOVE, Es@., General Editor. 
J. BROWN, Esq., Corresponding Editor, 


The following are amongst the Contributors :— 


Rev, W. Lrypsay ALExanven, D.D., Professor of Divinity, Edinburgh. 
Rev. Josern Anaus, D.D., President of Stepney College, Regent’s Park, London, 
Jonn Anster, LL.D., Regius Professor of Civil Law in the University of Dublin. 
J ony M.D., F.R.S., Regius Professor of Botany, Edinb: 
niversity, 
Epwin Basesst, Esq., Author of “ Mercantile and Maritime Guide,” &c. 
Joun Stuart Buacktie, Esq., Professor of Greek, Edinburgh University. 
> Bowen, LL.D., Harvard College, Cambridge, United States. 
1 Davip Brewster, K.H., Principal of the United College, St. Andrews. 
W. B. Carrenter, M.D., F.R.S., University Hall, London, 
paces L. Craix, A.M., Professor of History and English Literature, Queen’s College 
Belfast. 
ev. SamugL Davipson, D.D., LL.D., Late of the Independent College, Manchester. 
v. Josuua Freperick Denuam, M.A., F.R.S., Rector of St, Mary-le-Strand, London, 
vy. J. W. Doran, LL.D., Rector of Beeston, St. Lawrence, near Norwich. 
tev. Parrick Farrpairy, D.D., Professor of Divinity, Free Church College, Glasgow. 
ev. Wru1aM FLEMING, D.D., Professor of Moral Philosophy, Glasgow niversity. 
GreGory, M.D., F.R.S.E., Professor of Chemistry, Edinburgh University. 
ELIx Joun Hampi, Esq., Solicitor for Her Customs, London, 
few. T. Jacksay, M.A, Prebendary of St. Paul’s, and Rector of Stoke Newington, 
London, 
Sir Roper Kang, M.D., F.R.S., M.R.LA., President of n’s College, Cork, | 
Rev. Parrr Lorimer, D.D., Professor of Theology and Hebrew, Presbyterian College, 
London. 
G. A. Macrarren, Esq., Professor of Composition and Harmony, Royal Academy of 
Mazzint, Esq,, London. 
M‘Cosn, LL.D,, Professor of Logic and Metaphysics, Queen’s College 
ast. 
AFFAELE Montt, Esq., Sculptor, London, 
v. NORMAN M'Lxo, 
‘rancis Putszky, Esq., F.H.A., &e. ndon, 
J. Macquorn Rankine, LL-D., Professor of Engineering and Mechanics, Glasgow 
University. 
Epwarp F, Rueavre LL.D., F.R.S., Member of the Royal Academy of ay = 
Stockholm ; Masical Examiner in the Royal College of Preceptors, London, &c. 
H, Russet, LL.D., “The Times” Crimean Correspondent, 
. SreGraiep, Pu.D., Lecturer in Sanscrit, Trinity College, Dublin. 
AMES SuMMERS, Esq., Professor of Chinese, King’s College, London, 
RINCIPAL TULLOCH, St, Andrews, 


Wirtam Macxenzis, London, 22, Paternoster-row; Glasgow, 45 and 47, Howard- 
street; Edinburgh, 39, South-bridge; Liverpool, 54, Seel-street ; Leeds, 22, Cobourg 
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T PICK 


A N D GA D; 


a Monthly Record of Mining and its allied Sciences and Arts. Price One 
Shilling. Conducted by Wartton ARUNDELL, Mining Engineer and Surveyor; and 
blished by him at 10, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden, London, W.C. Sent free on 


receipt of 12 postage stamps. 


HE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. CCV.—Advertisements for 
T the forthcoming Number must be forwarded to the Publisher’s by the 6th, and 


Bills for insertion by the 9th of January. 
60, Albemarle-street, London, 


This day, Octavo, 7s. 6d. 


AMBRIDGE 


ESS A YS for 1857. 


CONTENTS 
Characteristics of English Criminal Law, By Fitzsames Stepney, LL.B. 
Modern Agriculture in Britain. By Strevart, M.A., M.P. 
Telegraphic Communication with India, By Francis Gispoxne, M.A, 


Porson, By Luarp, M.A. 


Geology. By Hopkins, M.A., F.R.S. 
Questions Raised by the Mutiny. By Cartes Boxtoy, M.A., M.P. 
London: Joun W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 


RASER’S MAGAZINE for JANUARY, 1858, price 2s. 6d. 


CONTAINS :— 


On the Life and Writings of Henry Field- 
. By Thomas Keightley. In Two 
Parts.—Part the First. 
Lady Strathmore’s Daughter. By the 
Author of “ Meg of Elibank.” Chapters 


IL. to V. 

A Visit to the Chateaux of Rubens and 
Teniers. 

Table-Talk on Shakspeare, 
Labour's Lost.” 


Love's 


Woodpeckers. 

Goethe’s Helena. Translated by Theo- 
dore Martin. 

The Physician’s Art: Dr. Watson. 

Northern Lights.—City Poems and City 
Sermons. By Shirley. 

Livingstone’s Travels in South Africa. 

“A Mad World, my Masters.” By a Sani- 
tary Reformer. 


London : Jonn W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 


On December 31st will be published, price 5s, 


REVIEW. No. XI. 


CONTENTS :— 


7 ss NATIONAL 


I. Principles of Indian Government. 
IL. George Sand. 


If, Colonel Mure and the Attic His- 


torians, 
IV. Hashish. 
V. Ben Jonson. 
VI. The Czar Nicholas, 


VII. The World of Mind, By Isaac 
Taylor. 
VIII. Mr. Coventry Patmore’s Poems. 
1X. Civilization and Faith, 
X. The Monetary Crisis. 
XI. Books of the Quarter suitable for 
Reading Societies, 


Cuapman and Hatt, 193, Piccadilly. 


HE BRITISH QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. LIIL., price 6s. 


will be published JANUARY Ist. 


CONTENTS :— 


1, John Gower and his Works. 
2, Thorndale—The Conflict of Modern 
Thought. 
3. Meteoric Stones and Comets, 
De Foe. 
5. Dr. Livingstone’s African Researches. 


6, Projected Communications with the | 
| 11, Our Epilogue on Affairs and Books. 


East. 


7. Freytag’s Debit and Credit—German 
uife. 

8. The Bank Acts and the Credit Crisis 
of 1857. 

9. oom Letters—Claims of the 


oubter. 
10. India as it is—India as it may be. 


London: Jackson and Wa.Forp, 18, St. Paul’s-churchyard; and MarsHatt, 
and Co., Stationers’-hall-court. 


HE WESTMINSTER REVIEW. New Series —No. XXV. 


JANUARY, 1853, Prive 6s, 


Contents :— 


. Spirits and Spirit-rapping. 

IIL. Morayshire, 

IV, Shelley. 

V. The Religious Weakness of Pro- 

testantism. 

VI. The Crisis and its Causes. 

VIL, The English in India, 


VIL, with’ Money and 

anks, 

Contemporary Literature :—§ 1, Theology 
and Philosophy,—§ 2. Politics and Edu- 
cation.—§ 3. Science.—§ 4, History, 
Biography, Voyages, and Travels.—§ 4, 
Belles Lettres and Art, 


Londen: Joun CHarMay, 8, | King William-street, Strand, 


Price Eightpence, 


HAMBERS’S JOURNAL OF 


POPULAR LITERATURE, 


SCIENCE, AND ARTS.—Part XLVIIL, DECEMBER, 1857, 
CONTENTS :— 


Successful People. 

Drowned, but not Found, 

From Ancona to Loretto. 

Kirke Webbe, the Privateer Captain: a 
Tale. Chap. XIX, 

Founded on Faith, 

Present and Future of Mechanics’ Insti- 
tutes, 

My Interview with an Achenese Princess, 

Kouan-Fou-Youan. 

Poetry and Miscellanea. 

Reckoning the Winnings, 

The Pariah’s Revenge, 

A Woman’s Thoughts about Women.— 
Lost Women. 

Kirke Webbe, the Privateer Captain: a 
Tale. Chap. XX.—Concelusion, 

The Fossil-Finder of Lyme-Regis. 

Simple People and their Investments. 


Poem—The Little Sleeper. 

False Theories and their Results, 

Moral Sunshine, 

Hindoo Emigrants. 

A Really Good Day’s Fishing. 

A Woman's Thoughts about Women,— 
Growing Old, 

Something about Bells. 

The Registrar-General’s Report on 1855, 

Poetry and Miscellanea, 

The Poetry of Puss, 

The Silk-Weavers of Lyon, 

The Twin Quadroons, 

The Cuckoo Mystery. 

Festivities in Ballygarriffe. 

The Month: Science and Arts, 

Bank-Notes. 

Title and Index to Vol. VIII. 


W. and R. Caamrers, London and Edinburgh; and all Booksellers, 


NEW TALE BY MR. LEVER. 


ERALD FITZGERALD, “THE CHEVALIER,” by Harry 
Lorrequer, will commence in the January number of the “ Dublin University 


e. 
Hopers, Suita, and Co., Dublin. Hurst and Buackert, London, 


Just published, 12mo, cloth gilt, price 2s.; by post, 28, 1d, 


RANSATLANTIC SKETCHES. By 


Professor KELLAND, 


Edinburgh: Avam and Cuartes Brack. 


Just published, in Crown 8vo, price 8s. 6d, 


STUDENTS, MANUAL OF GEOLOGY. By 
ks, M.A., F.R.S., irect the G ical Si 
Lecturer on Geology to the of Irish Industry. 


Edinburgh: Apa and Brack. London: Lonaman and Co, 


This day, in Demy 8vo, price 9s. 


RY STICKS. 


Fagoted by Water Savage Lanpor. 


Edinburgh: James Nicnot. London: Nisper and Co. 


Post 8vo, price 5s. cloth, 


QUR COLLEGE. Leaves from an Undergradute’s Scribbling 


“A series of detached narratives and personal sketches, some of an entertaining, 
ing Ts of a grave and even tragic character, which, as pictures of life, possess an cw 4 
itional charm 


aud for the quondam Cantab, the addi 


of recalling many 


of the olden time,”—John Bull, 
London: Earux, 67, Castle-street East, Berners-street, 


ELEGANT LITERARY PRESENTS 


MR. BENTLEY. 


. 


| FABLES. By Curnsert Bepr. With numerousillus- 
trations by Alfred Crowquill, 7s. 6d. 


A OF NATURAL HISTORY. By Faancis T. 


Iv. 
HE BENTLEY BALLADS. A Selection of the Choice Ballad 
Songs, &e., contributed to Bentley's Miscellany, incl the uctions 
Father Prout, Dr. Maainn, &. Edited by Dr. Doran, contri- 
buted by the Editor, Small 8vo, with Illustrated Title, 5s, 


v. 
T IS NEVER TOO LATE TO MEND. By Cartes Reape. 
Fifty-second Thousand, Crown 8vo, 2s, Also, an Illustrated Edition, 5s, 


vi. 
Ts MARTYRS OF CARTHAGE. By Mrs. Wess, Author of 
“Naomi.” New Edition, 1 Vol., 6s. 

vil. 
ECOLLECTIONS OF THE LITERARY LIFE OF MARY 


RUSSELL MITFORD, Author ot “Our Village,” &, Written by Hexser. 
Second Edition, 2 Vols., 12s. 


Vit, 
AMARTINE’S MEMOIRS of CELEBRATED CHARACTERS. 


3 Vols, Crown 8vo, 18s, 
1x. 


[PALINE,, ,A Story of, the Egyptian Bondage. By Mrs. Wenn, 
Small 8vo, 5s, 


Author of “ Naomi,” 


x, 

HE POETICAL WORKS of the LATE THOMAS HAYNES 
| BAYLY, now First Collected, including all his Popular Songs and Ballads. 

With a Memoir, Edited by His Wipow. New Edition, 1 Vol. Post Svo, 10s, 6d, 


LONDON: RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 
PUBLISHER IN ORDINARY TO HER Masesry. 


NEW STORY BY SHIRLEY BROOKS, 
With the Magazines, price One Shilling, No. I. (to be completed in 
Monthly Numbers) of ‘ 
MMHE GORDIAN KNOT. By Surrtey Brooks, Author of 
“Aspen Court.” With Illustrations by Tenniel. 
London: Rrcnarp Bentiey, New Burlington-street. 
TWENTY-FIFTH THOUSAND. 

R. LIVINGSTONE’S TRAVELS. A Fresu Dettvery of 

a) is NOW READY, and may be obtained of every Bookseller in TOWN 
or © . 


Joun Murgay, Albemarle-street. 
BOOKS FOR RAILWAY READING, 
Just ready, Post 8vo, 


HE RISE OF OUR INDIAN EMPIRE, By Lord Manon 
(now Earl Stannore). Being the History of British India its Origin till 
the Peace of 1783, Extracted from his “ History of England,” 


Il, 
EN AND PENCIL SKETCHES IN INDIA. By General 
Munpy, Author of “Our Antipodes.” Cheap Edition,* Plates, t Svo, 


La FROM HEAD QUARTERS; or, Realities of the 
War in the Crimea. By A Stave Orricer. A Condensed Edition. Portrait 
and Plans, Post 8vo, 6s. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle-street. 
Now ready, price 3s, 6d., 12mo, cloth, 
T. LEONARD; or, the Missionary : a Vision. The scene of 
the is laid in India, in the days of Acbar; the hero suffers death at an 
auto-da-fé at Goa. 
London: W. Kent and Co., 51 and 52, Paternoster-row. prem 
EISSUE OF CASSELL’S POPULAR EDUCATOR, 
Division 13, January, price 1s. Also ready, Part 21, price 8jd. Can also be had, 
os. 1 to 93, price 14d. each; Parts 1 to 20, price 7d. and 84d. each; Divisions 1 to 12, 
rice 1s. each; Vols. 1 to 3, price 4s, 6d, each; or, in Double Vols., at 8s,6d.each, Cases 
‘or binding Single Vols., 1s, 3d.; Double, 1s, 9d, 

“We have gone over the pages of this great work with sentiments of real wonder. 
The execution of every portion of it is masterly, We confidently assert that there 
oe was one like it in importance to the working man,”—Dublin University 

agazine, 

London: W. Kent and Co., Paternoster-row; and sold by all Booksellers. 
NEW VOLUME OF “THINGS NOT GENERALLY KNOWN,” 


This day, with Frontispiece and Vignette, 3s. 6d. 


OPULAR ERRORS EXPLAINED AND ILLUSTRAT 
Joun Times, F.S.A. An entirely new Edition, Conrants :—Errors res: 
ing the Economy of Man—N. Phenomena—the Society—Science, 
and Invention—Traditional History—Natural History—Fabulous Animals—Super- 
stition and Credulity—Erroneous Laws and Customs— Domestic History, &c. Kare 
and Co, (late D. Boevr), Fleet-street. Uniform with the above, and by the same 
Author, 3s. 6d, “THINGS NOT GENERALLY KNOWN,” Sixteenth Thousand, 
“CURIOSITIES OF HISTORY.” Sixth Thousand, 
BOOKS FOR OLD AND YOUNG, 
This day, with Frontispiece and Viguette, 3s, 6d, 
HINGS NOT GENERALLY KNOWN FAMILIARLY 
EXPLAINED. By Joun Traces, F.S.A, 

“Any one who reads and remembers Mr, Timbs’s encyclopedic varieties should 
ever after be a good tea-table talker, an excellent companion for c a ‘well-read 
person,’ and a proficient lecturer; for Mr. Timbs has stored up in this little volume 
more knowledge than is to be found in a hundred books that might be named.”— 
Atheneum, 

By the same Author, 3s. 6d. each, 

CURIOSITIES OF HISTORY; with New Lights. Sixth Thousand, 

POPULAR ERRORS EXPLAINED AND ILLUSTRATED. 


Kant and Co, (late Bogue), Fleet-strest, 
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LITERARY PRESENTS. 


THE FOLLOWING ARE READY :— 


OCKHART’S SPANISH BALLADS, HISTORICAL 
AND ROMANTIC, With Coloured Borders, Woodcuts, &. Ato. 
hoon ackhart’s Spanish Ballads’ has long ranked with the most beautiful of all gift- 


ks,” —~Ezaminer, 


2. 
AND WORKS OF HORACE. By Dean 
Mitman. With 300 Illustrations from the Antique. 8vo, 30s. 


“It is the highest praise to say that the designs throughout add to the pleasure 
with which ‘ Horace’ is read,”—Classical Museum. 


HE ILLUSTRATED PRAYER-BOOK. 


With Borders, Initial Letters, and Illustrations from the Old Masters. 
8vo, 21s. 


“The beauty of the pages far surpasses anything that has been done in decorative 
printing.” —Spectator, 


& 
SOP’S FABLES: a New Version, Selected and 
Translated from the*Original. By Rev. Tuomas Jamus, M.A. 
Twenty-sixth Thousand. With 100 Woodcuts, Post 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
“ A judicious selection of the ‘ Fables,’ and the illustrations are among the triumphs 
of art,”—Spectator, 


6. 
UGLER’S ITALIAN SCHOOLS OF PAINTING. 


Edited by Sir Cuartes Eastiake, R.A. With 150 Illustrations. 
2-Vols. Post 8vo, 30s. 


- “ By far the best manual we are acquainted with,”—Ecclesiastic. 


6. 
HANDBOOK FOR YOUNG PAINTERS. 
By C. R. Lestrs, R.A. With Illustrations. Post 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

“Mr, Leslie’s admirable ‘ Handbook for Young Painters,’”"—Quarterly Review, 


7. 
IFE OF THOMAS STOTHARD, R.A. 
By Mrs. Bray. With Seventy Illustrations. Feap. 4to. 


“Tt is difficult to escape the conviction-that the pencil of Stothard himself has been 
employed to adorn the volume,”— Times, 


8. 
HANDBOOK OF ARCHITECTURE. By James 
Frrevusson. Third Thousand. With 850 Illustrations, 2 Vols. Syo. 
“ We have here a truly rich manual of architecture.”—Athenaum, 


9. 
HE ANCIENT EGYPTIANS: their Private Life, 


Manners, and Customs, By Sir J. G. WinKinson. With 500 Wood- 
cuts. 2 Vols. Post 8vo, 12s. 


“The work is beautifully illustrated. It is invaluable to the student of antiquity 
and Oriental traveller.”—Morning Post, 


10. 


AND MODERN POTTERY. 


By Josepu Marryat. With Coloured Plates and 240 Woodcuts, 
Medium 8vo, 31s. 6d. 


“ This is a highly ingenious and interesting, as well as a singularly beautiful book— 
a book pose bya ee love of the subject, and enriched with information and 


resource of the rarest ”’— Examiner, 


ll. 


ANGIENT POTTERY: Egyptian, Assyrian, Greek, 
Etruscan, and Roman. By Samvet Brecu, F.S.A, With Coloured 
Plates and 200 Woodcuts, 2 Vols. Medium 8vo. {Just ready. 


12. 


ANDBOOK OF THE ARTS OF THE MIDDLE 


AGES AND RENAISSANCE. By M. Lazarre. With 200 Lilus- 
trations. 8vo, 18s. 


“The volume is illustrated with’ the most ‘remarkable examples in eyery style of 
art,”—Press, 
13. 
HILOSOPHY IN SPORT, MADE SCIENCE IN 
EARNEST; or, the First Principles of Natural Philosophy explained 


y aid of the Toys and Sports of Youth. By Dr. Paris. Wovdcuts. 
‘ost 8vo, 9s. 


“We know of no other book which so charmingly blends amusement with instruc 
oe No juvenile book has been published in our time more entitled to praise,”— 
aminer, 


14. 
HE STORY OF PUSS IN BOOTS. Told in Twelve 
Illustrations. By Orro SprcKTER. 16mo, 1s. 6d, 
“Twelve designs full of excellent humour,”—Ezaminer, 


16. 
HE FAIRY RING: a Collection of Tales and Stories 
for Christmas. With Twelve Illustrations. Feap. 8vo. 


“Nicely illustrated by Richard Do ho has li 
yle, ved a long time in Fairy Tand, and 


about it,”"—Ezaminer, 


JOHN ALBEMARLE STREET. 


WORKS 


PUBLISHED IN JANUARY, 1858. 


1. 
MPRESSIONS OF WESTERN AFRICA. By T, J, 


Hurcutinson, Esq., H.M. Consul for the Island of Fernando Po and 
the Bight of Biafra. Post 8vo. 


2. 
A VISIT TO ALGIERS. By the Rev. R. W. L. Davins, 
M.A. Oxon., Rural Dean of Selby. Post 8vo, with Illustrations, 


3. 
Ts ABBE HUC’S Work on CHRISTIANITY IN 
CHINA; TARTARY, and THIBET, Translated with the Author's 
sanction. Vou. III., Post 8vo. 


MitLaA; or, Incidents and Adventures of Travel in 
Mexico and Guatemala in 1853 and 1854, By G. F. Von Tempsxy, 
Edited by J. S. 8vo, with Illustrations. 


5. 
UMBOLDT’S COSMOS. Translated with the Author's 
sanction and co-operation, under the superintendence of Major-General 
Saping, R.A. Vou, IV. Parr L, Post 8vo. 


6. 
ILLIAM HOWITT’S TWO YEARS in VICTORIA. 
New and Cheaper Edition, thoroughly revised, and including the 
most recent Information. Crown 8yvo. 


7. 
T= LETTERS OF A BETROTHED. Feap. 8vo, 
price 5s. [On Friday next. 


8. 
OD’'S HEROES AND THE WORLD'S HEROES: 
a Third Series of Historical Sketches. By the Rev. J. H. Gurney, 
M.A., Rector of St. Mary’s, Marylebone. Feap. 8vo. 


9. 
HE THEORY OF WAR. By Licutenant-Colonel 
MacpoveGatt, Superintendent of Studies, R.M. College, Sandhurst. 
Second Edition, revised. Post 8vo, with Plans. 


THE FOLLOWING ARE NOW READY. 


x. 
ORD MACAULAY’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
A New Edition in course of publication, in 7 Monthly Vols. Post 8¥o, 
price 6s. each.—Vot. If. on Thursday next. 


XI. 
A YEAR OF REVOLUTION. From a Journal kept in , 
Paris in the Year 1848, By the Marquis of Normansy, KG. 
2 Vols. 8vo, 24s. 
XII. 
RS. JAMESON’S LEGENDS of the. MADONNA, 
as represented in CHRISTIAN ARTI. Second Edition, enlarged; 
with 27 Etchings and 165 Woodeuts. Square Crown 8yo, 28s. ‘o 


XIII. 


: a Tragedy. By Marruew Witha | 
Preface and an Historical Introduction, Feap. 8vo, price 5s. 


|. gre OF ADMIRAL SIR W. SYMONDS, C.B, 
F.R.S., late Surveyor of the Navy. Edited by J. A. Suanp. 8y0, 
with Plates and Woodcuts. j 


xv. 
EMOIRS AND LETTERS OF THE LATE 
MOUNTAIN, C.B. Edited by Mrs. Mounrary. Second 
Cheaper Edition, with Additions. Feap. 8vo, price 6s. 


COL. 
and 


Xvi. 


UATREFAGES’ RAMBLES OF A NATURALIST 
ON THE COASTS OF FRANCE, SPAIN, AND SICILY. Trans- 
lated by E. Orre. 2 Vols. Post 8vo, 15s. 


XVII. 


TURTONS MANUAL OF THE LAND AND 
FRESHWATER SHELLS OF BRITE ISLAM 
Revised by. Dr. J. E. Gray, Keeper of the ogical Collection , 
British a cay Crown 8vo, with Woodcuts and 12 Coloured Plates, 
price 15s. 
XVIII. | 
WITHOUT JUDAISM. By the 
Rey. Bapen Powrtt, M.A. Uniform with the Author’s work on the 
“Unity of Worlds and of Nature.” Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


heir Offices 
: Printed by Tuomas Cuoats Savitt and James Atton Epwarps, at 
Covent-garden, in the County of Middlesex; avd 
Davin Jonxs, of 9, Hemingford Cottages, Islington, at the Oftice, 29, Southamp' 
Strand, in the same County.—December 26, 1897. 


LONDON: LONGMAN, BROWN, AND CO., PATERNOSTER ROW. 
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